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cut the rate, he and his neighbors 
appealed to the State tax board 
which, in Indiana, has the power of 
vetoing all levies and bond issues. 
And The News correspondents, by 
stirring up local interest, revealing 
further discrepancies, and sending in 
news reports, made sure that every 
possible step was taken toward tax 
reduction. 

Election time came. Editorially, 
through news stories, cartoons and 
otherwise, The News advocated the 
election of those legislators pledged 
to economy in government and those 
alone. That was the yardstick by 
which it measured its support. 

The legislature met. It heeded the 
cry of the taxpayers back home. It 
passed a law forbidding budget- 
making bodies to increase their 
budgets over the preceding year. For 
the first time, the usual increase in 
appropriations for the State general 
fund was not made. And $6,000,000 
had been squeezed from the tax bill 
in the first few months of the cam- 
paign. 


EANWHILE, back in The 
News offices, daily meetings 
of the board of strategy brought new 
ideas. The spirit of the fight spread 
throughout the paper. Reporters on 
every assignment—city hall. court- 
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house, State house—did their bit to 
obtain information to back up the 
platform of The News that “some- 
thing must be done about govern- 
ment expenses and taxes, and done 
right now.” Newspapers in other 
parts of the State took up the battle, 
and impaled extravagant officials 
upon spears of fact. 

As the campaign has advanced, 
other possibilities for eliminating 
waste have been opened up. Con- 
solidation of townships and counties 
is being advocated to save money for 
taxpayers. Co-ordination of forces 
handling poor relief, one of the few 
remaining duties of township trus- 
tees in Indiana, is being urged to 
eliminate duplication. Unnecessary 
road building has been halted, and 
bond issues have been opposed except 
in emergency cases. Yet throughout 
the fight, The News has taken the 
stand that economy which cripples 
the functions of government is false 
and that only sane economy will pay 
in the long run. 

The saving to Hoosier taxpayers 
so far is only the beginning of a con- 
tinued move for economy. Much 
remains to be done; and when that 
has been accomplished, continued 
watchfulness will be necessary if In- 
diana government is to receive perma- 
nent benefits from present economies. 

Can the Indiana 
plan be applied suc- 
cessfully elsewhere? 

It is true that 
Indiana has the ad- 
vantage of an ex- 
cellent system for 
protesting taxes and 
permitting citizens 
to take an active 
part in their de- 
termination; and, 
without the com- 
plete statistics on 
EDs taxation maintained 
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Cartoons by Charles Kuhn, in The Indianapolis 
ews. 


fail, for they are really very essential. 

But with these weapons, and the 
support of the press, any community 
should be able to create a militant 
demand for economy. At first, the 
taxpayer may be apathetic. But as he 
is bombarded with facts; as he is 
brought to realize how personal the 
subjects of government extravagance 
and high taxes are; as he is shown 
exactly how he can cure the situation 
himself, the meaning of taxation 
takes on new life, and becomes a 
living, vital thing. And one may be 
sure that action will follow. 
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FORBES for 


Securing the Worker’s Old Age 


The charts which illustrate this 
article are based on the most con- 
prehensive study of pension 
trends yet made. The study has 
just been completed by the Group 
Annuities Division of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
and the charts are here published 
for the first time. 


PN goto statements of large cor- 
porations often contain a refer- 
ence to amounts charged off for de- 
preciation of plant and machinery in 
order that replacements may be made 
when productive usefulness comes to 
an end. This is done as a matter of 
sound business practice and proper 
accounting. 

Some years ago it began to be real- 
ized that it was sound business prac- 
tice also to arrange an orderly plan 
_to provide reserves for the replace- 
ment of employees when age had be- 
gun to reduce their productive use- 
fulness. 

Many of the earlier schemes for 
retiring employees were unscientific, 
set up without proper appreciation of 
future cost, and with scant attempt 
to make sufficient provision for such 
cost by the setting up of reserves or 
by charging it—as sound accounting 
practice would indicate that it should 
be charged—on an accrual rather 
than a current disbursement basis. 


HOSE early plans were largely 
actuated by humanitarian mo- 
tives. During the first part of this 
century industrial expansion was so 
great, and payrolls were in- 
creasing at such a sate, 
that the steadily increasing 
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which insufficient provision had been 
made to meet these mounting costs. 


Company “A” 


Pension Pobeitis to 
Year Payroll Payments Payroll 
1911 ...$161,419,031 $281,457 LZ 
1916 ... 263,385,502 711,130 27 
1920 ... 581,556,925 779,766 As 
1921 ... 332,887,505 947,879 28 
1925 ... 456,740,355 2,068,652 45 
1930 ... 391,271,366 4,359,445 iit 

Company “B” 

Pension Poteles to 
Year Payroll Payments Payroll 
1900 ... $48,073,852 $235,174 49 


1912 ... 172,099,642 1,053,386 61 


1918 ... 369,524,842 2,026,807 So 
1924 ... 375,652,737 4,194,023 1.11 
1930 ... 306,158,528 7,282,786 2.37 


NUMBER OF PLANS ESTABLISHED EACH YEAR 


This news item concerning one of 
the larger employers of labor affords 
striking evidence of the longevity of 
pensioners and the liability incurred 
in granting a pension: 

In 1910, the first year of the operation 
of the pension system, the pension pay- 
ments were $289,590. There has been 
paid from 1910 to 1931 inclusive, on 


pensions granted in the year 1910, 
$2,500,000. 


These and other similar cases nat- 
urally brought home to executives 
that the pension problem was an im- 
portant one. They first investigated 
the necessity and desirability of pen- 
sions from a frank business view- 
point. The conclusion generally 
reached was that pensions were good 
business. There were two alterna- 
tives, each obviously much less satis- 
factory: retention of the employee 
with compensation exceeding his pro- 
ductive value, or dropping the aged 
long-service employee with no pen- 
sion or other income. 


EALIZATION that pensions 

are a business problem was fol- 
lowed by search for a sound solu- 
tion. The increasing amount of 
pension payments from year to year, 
as already illustrated, indicated that 
it was wise to set up reserves to an- 
ticipate these increasing costs. A 
few employers asked life insurance 
companies to have their actuaries 
estimate for them what the probable 
cost would be. 

It then began to be realized that a 
pension, or an annual pay- 
ment for life beginning at 
certain age is, in effect, an 








annuity. Insurance com- 
panies had been in the an- 





nuity business for years. An 
immediate annuity corres- 
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then became concerned, es- 
pecially in those cases in 
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ponded to a pension payable 
in the future. A large new 
field for service was thus 
opened for life insurance 
companies, especially those 
already handling group life 
and group sickness and acci- 
dent insurance. 

The reasoning was simple. 
Employers might buy im- 
mediate annuities for em- 
ployees when they reached 
retirement age, or they might 
anticipate that retirement and 
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purchase deferred annuities. The lat- 
ter method would, of course, be more 
in accord with sound accounting pro- 
cedure, since a pension is not given 
for something done during the month 
or year in which retirement takes 
place, but is based on long service. 
Therefore, it should be purchased 
during the worker’s productive life. 
Some of the life insurance com- 
panies began experimenting with the 
use of annuities as a means of pro- 
viding employees’ retirement plans 
for industry. For many reasons the 
individual annuity contract was found 
not a very satisfactory means of solv- 
ing the industrial retirement problem. 
In their studies, the insurance com- 
panies had invaluable help and assist- 
ance from different employers. 


NNUITIES for use in employee 

retirement plans became known 
as group pensions or group annuities. 
The first retirement plan based on 
this type of coverage of which I am 
aware is that adopted by Western 
Clock Company of La Salle, Illinois, 
in 1924. It was a contributory plan, 
employees and employer shared the 
cost. It is a high compliment to the 
intelligence and foresight of the man- 
agement of that company that, de- 
spite the subsequent great spread and 
development of group annuity plans, 
no essential changes have been found 
necessary in its original plan. Many 
of the principles being used to-day 
had their origin in that plan. 

Early studies showed that group 
annuities must have a certain flexibil- 
ity. Some employees may become 
superannuated before the normal re- 
tirement age selected. They can be 
retired earlier than the normal age 
either through adjustment in amount 
of annuity or in the amount of re- 
serves being held. In some cases an 
employee may wish to continue in 
service beyond normal retirement age 
and the employer may be willing that 
he do so. Provision for such a case 
is also made. 

The plan of operation may also be 
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one. which permits a temporary sus- 
pension or modification during a pe- 
riod of a lay-off or depressed busi- 
ness. Provisions equitable to em- 
ployee and employer in event of ter- 
mination of employment or of the 
plan itself, with provisions appropri- 
ate to the particular circumstances of 
the group involved, are necessary. 
Women may require different pen- 
sion provisions from men, 


MAJOR difficulty present at the 
outset was that arising from the 
high turnover rate in many companies 
among young and short-service em- 
ployees. Employers were naturally 
reluctant to set aside large amounts 
of reserves for this group, of whom 
a very large number would not re- 
main in service for any appreciable 
number of years. To meet this prob- 
lem several ingenious methods have 
been devised. 
From one point of view the relat- 
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HE information on which the 


charts used in this article were 
based is taken from the running re- 
cord maintained by the Group Annui- 
ties Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company as to develop- 
ment of Retirement Plans in the 
United States and Canada. This cov- 
ered some 634 plans on January 1, 
1932, as to about 100 of which in- 
formation is incomplete. 
_ There are doubtless many informal 
and a number of formal plans, of 
which no record has been obtained. 

Some recorded plans have been dis- 
continued. The data here shown are 
not weighted by numbers of em- 
ployees covered. It has not been pos- 
sible in all cases to trace the origin 
of plans of companies which have 
been affected by mergers; conversely, 
some plans have in the case of merg- 
ers been discontinued or basicly 
altered. 

The charts are intended to give the 
general trend according to the latest 
available information, and it is be- 
lieved that their accuracy is entirely 
sufficient for this purpose.—ingalls 
Kimball, Director of Group Annuities, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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ing of pensions to final salary is de- 
sirable. But, to promise pensions de- 
finitely on a final salary basis meant 
that the reserves must depend upon 
forecasts of future salary trends for 
their adequacy. In order to feel 
reasonably certain of the adequacy 
of such reserves, knowledge of the 
future trend in salary level would be 
required which, in turn, would in- 
volve questions as to the purchasing 
power of money, level of prices, etc., 
over a long period of years. Who, 
for example, in 1912 could, on any 
scientific basis, forecast the salary 
level which held ten years later, in 
1922—or since then? Or in 1922, 
that which holds in 1932? There is 
record of one attempt to set up re- 
serves some years ago to provide pen- 
sions based on final salary. Its his- 
tory has been, because of change in 
value of money, a most potent warn- 
ing of the dangers involved. 


HERE is no way to assure ade- 
quacy of reserves for a benefit 
based on final salary. 

However, some adjustment can be 
made by recognizing, to a limited 
extent, that in many concerns an em- 
ployee’s relative salary increases with 
his length of service, at least for a 
considerable period of years. For 
example, it may be desired to have as 
the objective a benefit based on 1 per 
cent. of final salary for each year of 
service. (Thus a man who had been 
in the company’s employ twenty years 
could retire and receive each year 
during the rest of his life 20 per cent. 
of his final salary.) Studies may be 
made of the current salary scales in 
effect, which, in a hypothetical case, 
might show that, roughly speaking, 
1 per cent. of the average salary re- 
ceived during the last five years of 
service would be about the same as 
1% per cent. of average salary re- 
ceived during the entire period of 
service. Hence it might be decided to 
base the benefit upon 1% per cent. 
of average salary, and thus recognize 
to a certain degree that, other things 
being the same, final salary will be 
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slightly higher than average salary. 

Out of these various studies great 
flexibility and adaptability have de- 
veloped in the group annuity cover- 
age as contrasted with individual an- 
nuity coverage while, at the same 
time, certain economies of operation 
have become possible, owing to the 
mass collection of premiums and the 
centralized handling of data. This 
permits group annuity coverage being 
offered on a more favorable basis 
than individual coverage. 


HE foregoing, however, does not 
imply that insurance companies 
alone are capable of handling retire- 
ment plans on an annuity basis. A cor- 
poration can, if it wishes, administer 
a plan for its own employees on iden- 
tical lines, if the number of employees 
is sufficiently large so that the mor- 
tality experience permits application 
of the law of averages, and if a pre- 
dictable rate of interest be employed. 
Again, while there are many strong 
reasons why an employer should 
segregate the funds for his pensions 
reserves, it is not absolutely essential 
that he do so. Pension reserves may 
be carried on the employer’s books in 
in the same manner as those for de- 
preciation. Sound business requires 
the setting up of reserves in some 
manner, and it is obvious that if, in 
the case of pensions, the cost is to 
be discounted for interest (as it 
usually is when there is a reserve 
basis), then either the money must 
be segregated in securities which 
will earn that interest, or that the 
interest required be credited an- 
nually to the reserve and charged 
against the same account as that in 
which all other interest charges ap- 
pear. 
Furthermore, in a_ contributory 
plan. the acceptance of employee con- 


A 


UGUST will see another retail 

“clinic” under way in Butler 

Brothers’ big Chicago  build- 
ing, a direct result of the dry goods 
wholesaler’s success with its Febru- 
ary experiment. 

The first retail store management 
clinic took place during Chicago's 
mid-Winter buying market, and so 
interested were the company’s cus- 
tomers that it brought more of them 
into the sales department for ideas 
on store management than any other 
merchandising plan the company had 
ever used. And February, usually a 
quiet month, contributed a very satis- 
factory volume of sales. 

The clinic was just what the name 
implies: a dispensary where cases of 
retailing ills (actual, but disguised to 
avoid embarrassment) were brought 
up, examined, and diagnosed: and 


Clinie for 


tributions toward the cost implies a 
trust obligation to protect the em- 
ployees’ equities. Whatever method 
is used for the employer’s reserves, 
this protection should be given the 
employees either by the creation of a 
trust fund or by turning administra- 
tion of the plan over to an insurance 
company. 

The relative cost of administration 
of the plan by the employer itself, 
by private trustees, or by an insur- 
ance company is hardly a controlling 
factor in the decision as to the method 
best suited for any particular plan, 
since whatever method of administra- 
tion is selected, the eventual cost de- 
pends on: (1) The total amount of 
benefits paid to employees, plus (2) 
the administrative expense, minus 
(3) the interest in invested funds. 


N the case of a large corporation, 

the fundamental question as to 
self-insurance or administration by 
an insurance company is not primar- 
ily a matter of cost, but rather a mat- 
ter of company policy. The operation 
of a pension plan on a reserve basis 
is essentially the operation of an an- 
nuity business. It is capable of suc- 
cessful operation by large corpora- 
tions as well as by insurance com- 
panies, as long as the knowledge and 
experience — actuarial, investment, 
and clerical—required :or an annuity 
business, are available. It is a highly 
specialized type of business involving 
many important factors not usually 
required in the conduct of the cor- 
poration’s own business, so that a 
soundly operated self-insured plan 
will require the services of actuaries 
and others who have specialized in 
these problems. 

Fundamentally, then, the company 
should ask itself: “We are in a cer- 
tain line of business; do we want to 





Customer’s 


where prescriptions were drawn up 
for the cure. Customers were given 
pertinent facts about the operations 
of a certain store, and were asked 
to answer such questions as these: 
Is the proprietor overbuying? What 
is his principal difficulty ? What steps 
should be taken to correct the 
trouble ? 


HE procedure was this: the sales 
manager of Butler Brothers out- 
lined seven “cases” of stores which 
were suffering from one or more ills 
of mismanagement. For example, 


Case 1 was that of a dry goods store 
selling popular-priced wash goods in 
a town of 28,000. The store’s in- 
terior and exterior were described in 
detail; and condition of stock, ap- 
pearance of displays, personnel, pric- 
ing policies, advertising, tvpe of cus- 
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enter also into the annuity business ?” 
If it decides that it would not be un- 
wise also to undertake an annuity 
business, and if it enters and con- 
tinues in the annuity business on a 
sound basis fully recognizing all that 
it implies, the project is practicable. 
However, if it embarks on an annu- 
ity business and does not realize that 
it is doing so, or does not conduct it 
on sound scientific lines, this activity 
may give just grounds for criticism. 


ORPORATIONS are constantly 

having to consider the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of se- 
curing certain goods from other 
manufacturers or of producing these 
needs themselves. In some cases 
they have probably found’ the latter 
course desirable, and in others they 
have preferred to continue to secure 
goods from the outside market. There 
have been many cases where a com- 
pany has had unfortunate experiences 
in taking on another line of business 
without fully realizing the problems 
present. 

The following is from an excellent 
report, “Elements of Industrial Pen- 
sion Plans,” issued last year by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board: 

“Too great emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of sound and ade- 
quate financing for the permanence and 
satisfactory administration of the plan, to 
prevent disillusionment by a steadily rising 
pension cost. It should be emphasized, also, 
that there is no mathematical device or 
magic method by which the essential cost 
of a pension plan can be reduced. Em- 
ployers should be skeptical of any proposal 
involving a secret formula alleged to be a 
sure means of reducing pension cost. As 
has been pointed out, cost depends on 
benefits plus administration expense minus 
interest, and this rule holds invariably 
under all methods of financing a pension 
plan.” 


Ills 


tomer, competition, anything that 
would help the listener to put him- 
self in the place of the actual store 
manager, came in for attention. 
When detailed operating statements 
were reached, it became apparent that 
profits were vanishing. Then came 
the questions. 

Before the first meeting broke up 
for further thought, the attending 
store managers discussed the prob- 
lem from all angles, and preliminary 
conclusions were reached. When the 
clinic reconvened, Butler Brothers 
advanced its version of the proper 
cures for all seven cases. But opin- 
ions sometimes were anything but 
unanimous, and out of the cross-cur- 
rents of argument and criticism 
came some remarkably stimulating 
thoughts. 
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3.—Theodore K. Quinn, General 
Electric’s Sales Generalissimo. His 


Board Increased Electric Refriger- 
ator Sales 800 Per Cent. in Six Y ears 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


Theodore 
K. Quinn 


z. who follow this series in Forses are making the 
acquaintance of new giants of business—men who by their 
youth, strength, and up-and-coming business victories (in a period 
when older leaders seem helpless and confused) give promise of 


even greater achievement. 


NHEODORE Kk. QUINN is 
‘| thirty-eight. He is modest. He 
has a contagious smile. His 
hair wanders. Sartorially indiffer- 
ent, he regards clothes as mere ha- 
biliments, and has no preferences so 
long as they are comfortable. His 
office. twenty-five stories up at 120 
Broadway. New York, is unadorned 
and matter-of-fact. What it lacks in 
décor it unequivocally emphasizes in 
efficiency. He is nested in among 
the highest officials whose offices 
buzz with continuous meetings, con- 
tinuous parleys and continuous con- 
ferences. Not far down the hall is 
the stronghold of Gerard Swope, 
dynamic president of General Elec- 
tric, who startled the business world 
last September by his Swope Plan of 
the reconstruction of American in- 
dustry; while further on, in a large 
and spacious study, lined with tomes 
on finance and political philosophy, 
sits the Chairman of the Board— 
Owen D. Young. But Mr. Young 
is seldom in New York. He has 
been exceedingly active in interna- 
tional affaires, and of late has thrown 
himself into the mitigation of pres- 


ent conditions with untiring effort; 
while Mr. Swope, under the expand- 
ing pressure of multifarious interests 
has been forced to unload much of 
his work on other shoulders—which, 
therefore, brings Theodore Quinn 
again into the picture. 

For this reason, Quinn’s phone is 
practically in constant use and, when 
it rings, he removes the receiver, 
leans back in his swivel-chair and 
acknowledges in staccato succession: 
“Te. . yee. . yes...” Hits 
office is his base of operations; from 
here he makes hurried trips to all 
parts of the country (he has never 
yet missed an N.E.L.A. Convention 
at Atlantic City) and uses the trains 
as much as, or to a greater degree 
than, any other “traveled” executive. 
He is probably out more than he is 
in and is one of the hardest of men 
to see. Every minute of his time is 
accounted for. 

Across from his desk, in the cor- 
ner, stands the one-millionth and 


one General Electric refrigerator 
(Henry Ford has No. 1,000,000, 
keeping salads cool in his kitchen) 
gleaming in a satin sheen of gold 





“He never recognizes the present.” 


lacquer. It epitomizes him. It epito- 
mizes his work. It is, factually, his 
whole existence. 

Theodore Quinn, while cognizant of 
business conditions, is not the least bit 
deferential towards them. To use a 
phrase, he is “bucking the tide.” As 
the head of the Appliance Division of 
General Electric, which grosses more 
than 50 per cent. of the total busi- 
ness of the company, you can readily 
see his status. Exemplified, he is 
chairman of the General Electric 
Appliance Committee, having on its 
Board four representatives (George 
Hughes, of the Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance in Chicago; P. B. 
Zimmerman, of the Electrical Re- 
frigeration Department in Cleve- 
land; T. W. French, of the Incan- 
descent Lamp Department, Nela 
Park, Cleveland; and Charles Wil- 
son, of the Merchandising Depart- 
ment at Bridgeport). “This Board is 
the driving force behind the scenes. 
It has been responsible for the 
phenomenal advance of 800 per 
cent. of refrigerator sales in six 
years and undisputed leadership in 
the last two years. Quinn is con- 
stantly developing programs and new 
ideas for the organization, and is, at 
the present moment, working on the 
“Home Appliance Dealer Plan.” 

Briefly, this is a plan whereby 
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dealers contract to sell G. E. prod- 
ucts exclusively (there are now over 
500) and who, in turn, receive finan- 
cial assistance for promotion from 
the company. Also, he is pushing 
the ‘Electrical Kitchen” as a unit. 
This idea, which is very original, is 
to sell you a completely furnished 
kitchen.* It will soon prove work- 
able because all of the electrical 
appliances will be sold as a _ unit 
under a lump sum to the builder (as 
a heating plant, for example); then 
the purchaser will pay for this in his 
mortgage and General Electric will be 
reimbursed through the bank. The 
attractive part of this plan is that 
there is no immediate cash outlay 
for the purchaser or the builder. 
Quinn believes profoundly and 
fundamentally in statistics and his 
10,000 specialty salesmen, of which 
he is the sponsor, know his “poten- 
tial demand” diatribe by heart. Sum- 
marily, it is this: 


Ten years ago there were 
10,000,000 wired homes. There 
are now—2Z0,000,000. 

Also: Ten years ago there 
were no (electric) refrigerators. 
There are now—3,000,000. 

Therefore: ‘Potential De- 
mand”—17,000,000. 


ALES nd 6s statistics, each in 

itself a big problem, are to 
Quinn incomplete without that 
bugaboo—financing. For, as_ he 
emphatically declares, the enigma of 
the manufacturer nowadays is to 
finance his product clear on down to 
the buyer, which General Electric is 
now doing under its Dealer Plan. He 
calls the electrical field one of 
pioneering—and says that “we are a 
flock of crusaders.” But his crusad- 
ing, so far, has been efficacious; he 
has taken a refrigeration machine, 
glorified the otherwise unsightly 
(from a merchandising standpoint) 
mechanism and has, to use a par- 
lance, “put it over.” 

On the first of January, 1927, 
Theodore Quinn, at that time a 
young sales manager in Cleveland 
(where he studied law and passed 
the Bar, by the way), was given his 
biggest opportunity. The Board of 
Directors, commendably, did three 
worthwhile things. They (1) picked 
Quinn to head the new refrigeration 
department of the company; they 
(2) displayed enough courage to 
segregate this newly formed division 
from the parent organization; and 
(3) gave him a few million dollars 
to make a go of it. Peremptorily 
and fearlessly, he immediately 
planned dramatic campaigns, lined 
up new dealer organizations, intro- 


*Forses, April 15, 1932. 





duced new ideas in refrigeration and 
soon found himself in the barrel in 
excess of $6,000,000 before he made 
a nickel. Since then, the plotted 
curve of refrigeration sales (the 
Big Three, in order of their impor- 
tance, are: refrigerators, ranges and 
washing machines) has been a steady 
upward climb—with the market still 
less than 10 per cent. sold. General 
Electric ranks among the first ten of 
American industries, doing $263,- 
000,000 worth of business during 
1931 (with $415,000,000 for 1929). 
In the electrical field, of which they 
are the biggest factor, the sale of 
“heavy duty” transmission, such as 
transformers, dynamos, _ turbines, 
catenary systems, etc., depends on 
the current consumed. The only way 
to increase the “load” is to increase 
the appliances. And that is Theo- 
dore Quinn’s job—to sell more 
appliances—to increase the “load.” 
To wit: $300,000,000 worth of Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerators sold in the 
last four years. That’s the record. 


ULL of resourceful ideas and a 

very capable salesman himself, 
Quinn will run up to Boston for an 
order of a thousand ranges if no one 
else can get it. An outstanding 
trait which illustrates his ability for 
handling -men is his aversion to 
authority. He doesn’t desire any; he 
can accomplish what he wants with 
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his men without it. Besides being a 
much sought after inspirational 
speaker he can also turn a hand to 
writing. A professor of a leading 
university recently referred to the 
door-to-door salesmen as “porch 
climbers,” said they should be elimi- 
nated, and Quinn came back with an 
article entitled: “In Defense of the 
Porch Climber.” 


UINN, in his delightfully di- 

shevelled and frank manner is 
too busy to worry about possibilities 
or potentialities ; he is too thoroughly 
immersed to come up for the air. As 
he says: “I have three places I call 
home, but up to the present time I 
have been too busy to get acquainted 
with any of them.” What with new 
things popping up all the time, espe- 
cially his kitchen range campaign 
which will start this month (with a 
$12,100,000 advertising appropri- 
ation for a three-year program), it is 
no wonder. But some day, in the 
near future, he may come up for air 
long enough to find that his unbut- 
toned attitude has brought him 
returns—for he is the logical suc- 
cessor to an industrial throne. Rex 
Cole, that indefatigable distributor 
of General Electric products and a 
close friend of Quinn, says of him: 
“He never recognizes the present— 
he is always thinking in terms of 


999 


‘five years hence’. 





Eight Danger Points in the 


Day of a Salesman 


By JACK KLEIN 


Author of “Me, 

Triumphant!” 
and “Short Cuts 
for Salesmen” 


1. Too-long interviews, prolonged 
by personal conversations usually 
started by the salesman. 

2. Waiting. Waiting for men who 
are too busy. Any man who is too 
busy to see you is too busy to give 
you an order. 


3. Call backs. They are delusions. 


4. Calling back time and time again 
for new names. 






Ewing Galloway 


5. Battering for interviews. 

_6. Not knowing when the inter- 
view is over. When a prospect is 
wandering in his attention, after you 
begin talking; when a prospect be- 
gins to fool around with papers on 
his desk, the interview is over, even 
if you talk for another hour. 

7. High-spotting and hopping 
around during the day. 

8. Personal errands and detours. 


JU 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


IKE the “poor little rich girl” of 

the old Broadway play, America 
has been sighing and sorrowing in the 
midst of plenty for almost three years. 
True, we are not the fabulously 
wealthy nation we thought we were 
in 1928-29. We have lost other 
things besides confidence, although 
that, by all odds, is the greater loss. 
But we are exaggerating our poverty 
to-day as we exaggerated our wealth 
a few years ago. .. . Some day, soon 
or late, but preferably soon, we shall 
believe in ourselves again and act 
upon our beliefs. And then our “poor 
little rich country” will not be poor, 
even in spirit, very much longer.— 
Henry T. Ewald. 


The smallest actual good is better 
than the most magnificent promises of 
impossibilities—Macaulay. 


We cannot define God or any of 
the real values of life. What is the 
vague thing called truth that is worth 
living and dying for? Beauty, truth, 
friendship, love, creation—these are 
the great values of life. We can't 
prove them, or explain them, yet they 
are the most stable things in our lives. 


—Dr. Jesse Herman Holmes, profes- 


sor of philosophy at Swarthmore. 


There exists in human nature a 
strong propensity to depreciate the 
advantages, and to magnify the evils, 
of the present times——Edward Gib- 
bon (1737-1794). 


Government enterprise should be 
invoked at this time to start produc- 
tion artificially. Production might be 
managed by subsidies or long-term 
loans for socially desirable projects, 
so managed as to put a maximum 
number of people to work and so 
create a reservoir of normal purchas- 
ing power. It is creation of normal 
purchasing power which is the most 
essential thing at the moment in mak- 
ing the market for production. I 
suggest such things as slum clearance 
and rural electrification as obviously 
desirable projects.—Frances Perkins, 
State Industrial Commissioner, N. Y. 





The life of every man is a diary in 
which he means to write one story, 
and writes another ; and his humblest 
hour is when he compares the volume 
as it is with what he hoped to make 
it.—Barrie. 


If the meek ever do inherit the 
earth some one'll git it away from 
‘em before they have it an hour.— 
Abe Martin. 


A Text 


A good man sheweth favour, 
and lendeth: he will guide 
his affairs with discretion.— 
Psalms 112:5. 


Sent in by H. F. Brown, Buenos 
Aires, Argentine. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


All the evidence available leads to 
the conclusion that any hope that a 
single country may achieve prosperity 
apart from the rest of the world 
would indeed be based on an insecure 
foundation.—Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Bank for Internation- 
al Settlements. 


Do You Know? 


There are friends for those who are 
friendly ; 
And beauty for those who see, 
There is knowledge for those who 
seek it, 
And that means you and me. 


There is gentleness for the gentle, 
And joy for those who cheer, 
There are chances for those who seize 
them, 
And music for-those who hear. 


There is love for those who are lov- 
ing, 
And kindness for those who are 
kind; 
For we get what we give to others, 
And whatever we seek—we find. 
—By Sidney J. Burgoyne and Evelyn 
Gage Brown. Copyrighted. 


AVING for many years followed 

extremely closely the develop- 
ment of America’s economic life, I 
have definitely reached the conclusion 
that the despondency now prevailing 
there has gone much too far. I be- 
lieve we may expect a fully justified 
return of that self-reliant spirit of en- 
terprise which, during the past cen- 
tury, has raised the United States 
from the level of a small and almost 
impoverished agricultural community 
to that of the greatest industrial na- 
tion of the world.—Lord Rothermere. 


The man of regular life and ra- 
tional mind never despairs.—Char- 
lotte Bronte. 


Tariffs, inflation and a hundred 
other suggestions for reviving indus- 
try are merely efforts to legislate for 
incompetence. Business is now fight- 
ing a battle for survival of the fittest 
and ill-managed industrial and com- 
mercial concerns will go to the wall.— 
H. Gordon Selfridge. 


The men whom I have seen succeed 
best in life have always been cheer- 
ful and hopeful men, who went about 
their business with a smile on their 
faces, and took the changes and 
chances of this life like men facing 
rough and smooth as it came, and so 
found the truth of the old proverb: 
“Good times and bad times and all 
times pass over.”—C. Kingsley. 


The old notion that the president of 
a company was the paid attorney of 
the stockholders for the purpose of 
taking as much as possible both from 
the workers and the public for the 
benefit of the stockholders is gone. 
The new notion is that when the con- 
cern is large enough to be invested 
with a public interest its officers-in- 
chief must act as the trustees of an 
institution, serving fairly investors 
who put their savings in as capital, 
workers who put in their lives and 
efforts as labor, and the public which 
is to receive the service of the com- 
bined activity—Owen D. Young. 
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... B.C. Forbes Says . 





















































“EN Wall Street they talk as if the 
| end of America is within sight. 

Not one conceivable calamity is 
to be escaped. Stocks, of course, are 
headed for oblivion; and bonds are 
destined to suffer little better fate. 


Which inspires the student of 
financial history to conclude that we 
have about reached the worst. Sen- 
timent invariably is most despairing 
just before the turn sets in. 

Admittedly, no tangible betterment 
is reported by industry, by the rail- 
roads, by utilities, by the construc- 
tion trades. Admittedly, also, em- 
ployment shows no encouraging ex- 
pansion. 

As for the security markets, they 
have once again sunk to new depths 
during May. Absorption of both 
stocks and bonds has been lackadai- 
sical. Dribbling liquidation has been 
persistent. 

Commodities likewise have contrib- 
uted scant cheer. Each week one or 
more “record-breaking low level” is 
registered by farm products or basic 
raw materials. 


PRIL exports were the lightest 
since before the war. Our 
“favorable” trade balance has become 
negligible. But gold flows out of the 
country by tens of millions, with no 
immediate let-up visible. 
Business failures exceed a thou- 
sand a fortnight. Credit is extended 
most sparingly. 


Winter is looked forward to with 
trepidation. 


Social trouble is feared. 
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Ameriea Fallen 
to Shameful Depths. 
A Black Picture. 


Is Hope Permissible? 


The foreguing does not refer to— 


conditions in Liberia or Siberia. It 
is a picture of present-day America, 
the richest, the most powerful, the 
most resourceful nation on the face 
of the earth. 

Hard to believe? Yes. Neverthe- 
less, one must shamefacedly admit 
that it is true. 

To such low estate, to such mental 
dejection, to such helplessness and 
hopelessness, to such abject supine- 
ness have the descendants of Amer- 
ica’s illustrious founders and _ fore- 
fathers fallen 


HIS writer frankly admits that 

since the 1929 panic he has over- 
rated the qualities, the caliber, the 
courage, the ingenuity, the grit, the 
determination of the people. He 
never anticipated there would be such 
backboneless surrender, such unre- 
sisting embracing of despair. There 
comes to mind President Wilson’s 
historic phrase, “Too proud to fight.” 
The present-day generation of Amer- 
icans have not been too proud, but 
too cowed, too cowardly, too fright- 
ened to fight. 

That being so, how futile to at- 
tempt to hazard even a guess as to 
what may or may not happen. Bank- 
ing conditions no longer govern, 
financial conditions no longer gov- 
ern, credit conditions no longer gov- 
ern, crops no longer govern, indus- 
trial conditions no longer govern, 
railway conditions no longer govern, 
prices no longer govern. 

Our fundamental trouble now is 





mental—psychological, pathological. 
No victim of delirium tremens ever 
was haunted by more spooky spec- 
tres than hordes of America’s so- 
called leaders have conjured up. 
Until some degree of sobriety of 
judgment returns, it were useless to 
try to read the probable course of 
business, industry, commodities, se- 
curities. 

Is it ridiculous to hope that Con- 
gress, though it has talked insanely, 
will finally act sanely, that it will yet 
adopt a rational tax program, that 
it will enact reasonable rather than 
unreasonable relief measures, that it 
will reduce tax-paid salaries, dras- 
tically eliminate waste, pass only 
necessary legislation, and then ad- 
journ? 


S it too much to hope that J. P. 

Morgan or the President of the 
American Bankers’ Association or 
some other influential banker will 
summon “key” bankers and _ other 
leaders from every section of the 
country, evolve an effective plan for 
co-operative action, and stay the de- 
bacle in American values, a debacle 
which, if not checked, may culminate 
disastrously? [This was written be- 
fore the Young Committee was an- 
nounced. | 

Is it too much to hope that, defla- 
tion having been carried to grotesque 
extremes, the pendulum will, through 
wholehearted governmental and finan- 
cial and industrial co-operative effort, 
be started swinging in the opposite 
direction ? 
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**QUICK communication between head offices, branch 
offices and the trade is perhaps the most important 


thing in the industry,” 


says a leading miller. The 
widespread use of Long Distance and private line 
Teletypewriter Service is evidence of their great 
value. 

The secretary of a large milling company says: 
“We are heavy users of Long Distance in all depart- 
ments ... in the buying of grain, the selling of our 
products, and in executive and promotional work.” 
Another executive declares: “I think it safe to say 
that between 65 and 75 per cent of all of our sales 
are made over the telephone.” Still a third says: 
“Telephone service simplifies all merchandising 
operations, because it places our branch office 
managers, salesmen and customers on the same 
footing as though they were located just a few 
blocks up the street.” 






JUST CALL YOUR BELL 
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That's why leading companies use 
Telephone and 
Private Line Teletypewriter 


extensively 









COMMUNICATION 


MILLING INDUSTRY 





Three milling companies control the operations 
of their mills, elevators and branch offices by con- 
necting strategic points with private line Teletype- 
General Mills, 
Inc., links offices in Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Wichita Falls, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Buffalo, 
and New York. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company con- 
nects its offices in Minneapolis, Buffalo, and New 


writer Service — typing by wire. 


York. Commander Larabee Corporation connects 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and North Kansas City. 

Teletypewriters are used by the companies for 
transmitting sales information, orders, shipping 
instructions, production data, executive messages, 
accounting and credit details, other vital matters. 

These modern Bell System services can be cus- 
tom-fitted to the needs of any business. Let a tele- 
phone representative show how they can help your 


company speed operations and cut costs. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings in Seasonal Ad- 

vance But Far Below Last 

Year. The Six-Hour Day 
for R. R. Labor 


| Sprenger FIGURES continue at low 
levels, though the declines from the 
previous year are not quite so large as 
they were during most of 1931. Com- 
pared with our advance estimate of 
around $32,000,000, the final figures on 
net railway operating income for all 
Class I railroads during March of this 
year amounted to $32,290,000. This was 
a gain of more than $10,000,000 over Feb- 
ruary, which was in turn more than $10,- 
000,000 better than January, but despite 
this increase, the normal seasonal ex- 
pansion has not been maintained. 

The $32,000,000 profit for March is still 
more than 25 per cent. below the $46,- 
000,000 reported in March of last year 
and is hardly recognizable beside the 
$97,000,000 net set up in March of 1929. 

For the first three months of 1932, 
total net railway operating income 
amounts to only $66,000,000. This is 
nearly 40 per cent. below the first three 
months of last year and shows an an- 
nual rate of return of only about 1% per 
cent. on claimed property investment. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC has not shown 

much improvement during the past 
month. Latest loading figures as re- 
ported by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation are still running at only around 
540,000 cars per week. This is a drop 
of 28 per cent. from the corresponding 
weeks of the previous vear and a decline 
of around 40 per cent. from 1930. 


HE SIX-HOUR DAY has again 

arisen as a spectre for the railroads. 
Railroad labor representatives have 
made definite requests, and even de- 
mands, for the six-hour day in railroad 
service to spread out employment for a 
greater number of workers. The worst 
part of such demand for the railroads is 
that wages for the six-hour day would 
be the same as for the present eight- 
hour day. 

The new proposal would not only dis- 
rupt present working schedules of the 
railroads, but would result in what 
amounts to a 33 per cent. increase in 
wages. Coming at a time when there 
are already whisperings that railroad 
wages will have to be reduced still fur- 
ther, it is natural that the railroads are 
fighting the six-hour day proposal with 
all their might. Interstate Commerce 
Commission investigations of the pro- 
posal will go forward, but it hardly seems 
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% 
probable that the demands of labor will 
be confirmed. 


PRICES 


Markets Cheered by Mod- 

erate Recovery on Bullish 

Grain Estimates. General 
Stability is Notable 


A STRONGER MARKET for practi- 
+ cally all the important commodities 
has developed during the past month. 
Following fairly steady but slow and ir- 
regular declines during most of April, 
the turn came gradually in the early 
part of May. Around the middle of the 
month commodity prices staged a good 
advance. The high prices have not been 
entirely held, but most of the important 
staples are still well above their quota- 
tions at the beginning of the past month. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
PS: TRACE sccsccs sce 135.129 138.316 149.419 
Bradstreet’s .......... 7.3186 7.5243 9.1690 
Bureau of Labor...... 65.1 65.5 74.8 


Index averages continue to decline 
moderately and practically all of the im- 
portant series have been in new low 
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ground for the past fifteen years at some 
time during the past month. 

Despite the more recent advances, 
weekly indexes are also holding near 
their extreme low levels. The Irving 
Fisher index of wholesale commodity 
prices set a new low of 61.6 early in 
May, and has not risen very much above 
that point. That low level represents 
not only a new low record for the pres- 
ent year, but the lowest commodity price 
level for this series since 1914. Pur- 
chasing power of the dollar stands at 
about 162, compared with an index num- 
ber of 150 at the beginning of 1932, and 
142 in May of 1931. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 







Wheat, No. 2 red....... $ 71% $ 69% $ .97 
Corn, No. 2 yellow...... 46%, 45% 72 
RN SUIBG Glad oio:sie, saw wrsase’s 35 33% 39, 
BING ar Raabajontsarcacasmas 4.40 4.25 4.70 
Ree --. 08% 07% .06 
Sugar, Gran. . eae 3.80 4.35 
Beef, Family .... 3.25 13,25 16.00 
Iron, 2X Phila.... 4.84 15.59 17.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh 7.00 27.00 30.00 
ee er 3.00 3.00 3.75 
NS Oe re 5.38 5.75 9.00 
fne, E. St... Lowis....<«. 2.30 2.65 3.38 
DR dcadudaauakicaisasicaieesian 20.37 20.10 23.50 
WIONEMEE: “Giisins sicnsauicciansa 5.65 5.70 9.10 
I ogee ios Koreiaa earns 2.95 2.97 6.80 
RS ee 115 115 113 
i Ee 6 er .86 .86 53 


ULLISH CROP NEWS has been 

perhaps the most apparent factor in 
the stronger commodity market around 
the middle of the past month, but there 
are also possibilities cf more fundamen- 
tal improvement, to say nothing of the 
theoretical results of our new American 
policy of controlled inflation. 

Whether the reports of further dam- 
age to wheat and the other important 
grains turn out eventually to be true or 
false, the market has taken crop reports 
at their face value and good buying has 
ensued in wheat, corn, oats and the 
lesser grains. 

Strength in the grain market has com- 
municated itself to other classifications 
in the commodity field, but the advances 
have been much more consistent in the 
grain market than elsewhere. 

Cotton prices, for instance, have not 
participated to any very great extent in 
the general recovery, though most of the 
future options are still slightly higher 
than a fortnight ago. Sugar has been 
inclined somewhat lower, but coffee 
shows a satisfactory gain. Iron prices 
have declined, but official steel quota- 
tions hold steady. 

Copper has dropped off to a new low 
record, but tin prices have advanced 
moderately. Rubber quotations have 


tended to hold more firmly than for 
some time past, and crude oil and re- 
fined products are maintaining their re- 
cent gains quite well. 
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Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 



































T may surprise you to know 

that about half of all accidents 
are happening to people care- 
fully secluded within four walls 
or in their own yards or gardens, 
perfectly sure they are in no 
danger. 


But it is also true that during 
vacation periods, when in 
unfamiliar surroundings, the 
hazard of accident increases. 
Sports and games cause about 
one-fifth of all accidents. 


There is more chance that you 
will injure yourself by falling, or 
bumping into objects than that 
you will be hurt while traveling 
in trains, ships or automobiles. 


One person in every eight is 
killed orinjured by accidenteach 
year in the United States and 
Canada, more than 14,000,000 
in all—a far greater total than 
the number killed or wounded in 
any war of the United States. 


unexpected 7 
that 
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Not only is the man who is 
temporarily disabled by acci- 
dent usually unable to earn 
money while he is recovering, 
but it always costs money to 
take care of him. Fortunately, 
protection against such hazards 
is well within the reach of 
almost every worker. 


While building your program of 
financial independence, take 
out the “if which might wreck 
the best made plans. Protect 
your program against accidental 
interruption. 


Get from a Metropolitan Field- 
Man details concerning weekly 
payments made to cover vari- 
ous forms of disability. The 
Metropolitan will be glad to mail 
you, free of charge, its booklet 
“Accident Prevention” telling 
how and where the majority 
of accidents occur and the 
best precautions against them. 


Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - >ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LABOR 
and WAGES 


Building Strike Short- 
Lived. Steel Wages Down. 
New Rail Wage Cuts? 
JT OWER WAGE SCALES continue 
the general order of the day through- 
out the field of labor. Most of the re- 
ductions have probably affected the un- 
organized trades, but the unionized ranks 
have taken their cut along with the rest. 
Practically all of the important steel 
classifications have reduced their wage 
scales in the movement which started 
early in the past month. Union labor in 
the steel business took its first reduction 
of about 10 per cent. in October of last 
year. In the May Ist issue another re- 
duction was prophesied in this section. 
The new cut got under way about the 
second week in May and has run about 
15 per cent. for most of the labor divi- 
sions. 


ABOR DIFFICULTIES are fairly 

low compared with the long-term 
average, but there are still quite a few 
strikes going on when the low bargain- 
ing power of the wage earner in the 
present period is considered. 

Mention was made in this section last 
issue of the general reduction in building 
wages which went into effect throughout 
most of the country on May lst. Build- 
ing workers in the metropolitan district 
refused at first to accept the specified 
reductions of 25 to 35 per cent. About 
30,000 workers went out on strike, but 
accepted the cut and returned to work 
late in the past month. 


qe go WAGES are perhaps the 
most difficult to reduce in the en- 
tire field of labor, and they have held up 
fairly high. A tremendous amount of 
noise was made over the 10 per cent. 
voluntary reduction which railroad labor 
took early in the present vear, but it 
was apparent even then that the reduc- 
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tion was either too small or would have 
to be repeated. 

There are already some _ indications 
that another reduction will have to 
come. It will probably come first in the 
unorganized and salaried classes. Even- 
tually it would seem only fair that such 
a general reduction should be applied to 
the unionized labor classes, but there 
would almost certainly be a much hot- 
ter fight than was precipitated by the 
first cut this year. 

The six-hour-day hearings for labor 
before the I. C. C. are discussed in the 
section on Railroads on page 24 of this 
issue. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Federal Reserve Continues 

Pumping Credit. Interna- 

tional Inflation? Gold Ex- 

ports Large. Brokers’ 

Loans Down 

HL; ASY MONEY “continues the order 

of the day as a result not only of 

depressed business demands but also of 

the continued Federal Reserve policy of 

pumping additional money and credit 
into circulation. 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
CON TONES: Si eccccciascixs 242% 24% 14% 
OE aE 2 Se 14% 2 1% 
Commercial Paper ......... 3 3% 2 
New York Rediscount..... 3 3 1% 


Although the call money rate on the 
New York Stock Exchange continues to 
be pegged at 2% per cent., rates have 
fallen considerably lower on the unoffi- 
cial outside markets. Time funds have 
dropped rather sharply during the past 
month and are back at the lowest levels 
of 1931 once more, which means also 
that they are at new lows for about the 
past ten years. 
con- 


T HE FEDERAL RESERVE 


tinues its policy of controlled infla- 
tion, or at least of resisting further de- 
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flation, by almost constant purchase of 
government securities. Such purchases 
are still running at the rate of about 
$100,000,000 per week. Results thus far 
have not been very widespread, but it is 
hoped to hasten results by recent forma- 
tion of a high and powerful committee 
which wili attempt to direct the appli- 
cation of new credit which is now being 
created. 

The membership of the committee 
follows: Owen D. Young, Mortimer N. 
Buckner, Floyd L. Carlisle, Walter S. 
Gifford, Charles E. Mitchell, William C. 
Potter, Jackson E. Reynolds, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Walter C. Teagle, A. A. Til- 
ney, Albert H. Wiggin, and Clarence 
M. Woolley. 

Such policies of the Federal Reserve 
have resulted in continuation of prog- 
ress along the lines made accessible by 
enactment of the Glass-Steagall bill 
early in the present year. The Federal 
Reserve Board has recently announced 
that it has begun pledging of United 
States government securities as collat- 
eral for the issue of Federal Reserve 
notes. 


NTERNATIONAL INFLATION has 

received much more publicity than 
formerly, and has probably made a little 
more progress during the past month. 
Besides the various aspects of controlled 
inflation, commented upon from time to 
time in this section, the Goldsborough 
act, which was passed by the House of 
Representatives early in the past month, 
has served to call world-wide attention 
to the possibilities of inflation, as noted 
in the last issue. 

It is fairly certain that the Golds- 
borough act will fail of final enactment, 
since its faulty logic seems fairly ap- 
parent even to Congress. There are still 
definite dangers of rash and uncontrolled 
inflation, but banking authorities are 
heartily in sympathy with the controlled 
inflation now being out into effect by 
the Federal Reserve system. 


Great Britain is the latest nation to 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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FORBES Map of Business Conditions, May !, 1932 
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take cognizance of the magic wand of 
fnancial inflation. No particularly dan- 
gerous legislation is looked for in that 
country, but there are fairly definite in- 
dications that some sort of credit expan- 
sion will be brought about, raising the 
possibilities of some sort of a world 
accord on controlled price inflation be- 
tween the most important powers. 


OLD EXPORTS continue to leave 

this country in fairly heavy volume. 
There has been no hysteria like the 
flight from the dollar of late last year, 
but there is also little doubt that a good 
portion of gold withdrawals from the 
United States has resulted from domes- 
tic gestures toward some sort of cur- 
rency inflation. 

Imports are still drifting in in small 
amounts, but it seems fairly certain that 
the balance of the gold movement for 
the past month will show a loss to the 
United States of rather substantial pro- 
portions. 


ROKERS’ LOANS are still irregu- 

lar, but the general trend has been 
toward lower levels during the past 
month. Around the middle of the month 
the Federal Reserve statements showed 
a drop of more than $60,000,000 in a 
single week. This was the largest de- 
cline in about eight months. The latest 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank oi 
New York shows total loans to brokers 
at only about $415,000,000. This is a new 
low level for all time and a drop of 
more than $1,200,000,000 since the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue low, and the latest weekly 
statement from the Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts shows the current figures running 
anywhere from three to five billion dol- 
lars below 1931. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1932 1931 

WOW WOE cssiccceses $3,208,318,000  $5,835,222,000 
NINE: oc we rsaa wines 342,180,000 457,805,000 
Philadelphia .......... 297,885,000 442,720,000 
OC) 346,234,000 556,351,000 
RiGHMGNE! bscdccscccas 193,204,000 251,866,000 
PE No asics Acctak 151,590,000 198,143,000 
SUID sig naa ovinesenea 726,766,000 1,071,630,000 
ge SS ree 150,566,000 225,258,000 
Minneapolis .......... 100,337,000 133,132,000 
Kansas City ......<5, 173,768,000 247,033,000 
TO iain ancacuccs 103,644,000 133,583,000 
San Francisco ....... 470,270,000 646,427,000 
WEE. Geabuesssausan $6,264,762,000 $10,199,170,000 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


U. S. Winter Wheat Esti- 
mates Continue Low. 
World Crop Normal. Cot- 
ton Consumption Lower. 
OW WHEAT YIELD in the United 
States continues in definite forecast 
despite more favorable weather condi- 
tions during the past fortnight. The lat- 
est report by the Department of Agri- 
culture, based on May Ist conditions, 
estimates the Winter wheat crop for the 
United States at only 441,000,000 bushels. 
Such a yield would be nearly 350,000,000 
bushels under the record crop of 1931 
at 787,000,000 bushels, and would be more 
than 100,000,000 bushels below the five- 
year average for the domestic Winter 
wheat crop, on a basis of the average 
yield from 1924 through 1928. 
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Thirst come... 
thirst served 


PAY You get a front row seat when you 
CASHLER pause for an ice-cold Coca-Cola...Served 
at more than 8 hundred thousand soda 
fountains and refreshment stands... It’s 
a taste thrill... It refreshes you... And 

-.-it’s only a nickel. 
THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 








THE DRINK THAT MAKES A PAUSE REFRESHING 
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The latest figures on acreage show 
only about 32,000,000 acres planted to 
Winter wheat in the present year, com- 
pared with more than 40,000,000 acres in 
1931. The most recent estimate on con- 
dition of the crop places the figure at 
only 75 per cent. of normal, compared 
with 90 per cent. normal as of the cor- 
responding date last year. Loss of 
planted acreage of wheat during the 
Winter is shown at nearly 6,500,000 
acres. This compared with a loss of only 
about two million acres last year, and 
is the largest Winter loss since 1928. 


WINTER WHEAT CROP DROPS FURTHER 
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ORLD WHEAT CONDITIONS 

are somewhat better, especially in 
Spring wheat, and there are possibilities 
of about the same world wheat*crop this 
year as last, at least in the Spring crop, 
to offset the domestic reductions. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
nearly 107,000,000 acres sown to wheat 
for 1932 harvest in nineteen foreign 
countries of the northern hemisphere. 
This is a slight increase over both the 
1931 harvest and that of 1930, though 
the figures do not include estimates for 
Russia. 
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OTTON CONSUMPTION in April 

is reported by the Census Bureau 
at only 367,000 bales of lint, compared 
with 489,000 bales in March, and with 
more than 500,000 bales in April of last 
year. Imports are running somewhat 
ahead of the opening months of 1932, 
but are still below last year. Exports 
have declined moderately but are still 
well ahead of the corresponding period 
of 1931. 


SHIPPING 


A New Shipping Czar Ap- 
pears. Reduced Fares to 
Bermuda. 


SHIPPING CZAR appears to be 
the latest outcome of the difficulties 
which trans-Atlantic passenger lines are 


themselves and from the general kusi- 
ness depression. Emil Lederer has been 
appointed executive chairman of the 
North Atlantic shipping conference. This 
new office grants the chairman “broad 
dictatorial powers,” and is looked upon 
as establishing somewhat of a dictator- 
ship in the ocean passenger lines busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Lederer was New York director 
of the Hamburg American line and was 
selected for his new and important office 
at a recent meeting of the North Atlan- 
tic Conference in Paris. It is hoped that 
through creation of this new office 
greater unanimity and adherence to 
shipping conference rules and_ rate 
schedules can be attained from all of the 
important lines. 


EDUCTION of 12 per cent. in 

round-trip fares between New York 
and Bermuda and the addition of the 
Cunard liner Franconia to its fleet un- 
der a charter agreement for three 
months were announced by the Furness 
Bermuda Line. 

The Franconia, a transatlantic liner of 
the Cunard Line, will make its first sail- 
ing under charter on August 10 and will 
continue through September and Octo- 
ber. 


WASHINGTON 


Extra Summer Session 

Looms Unless Congress 

Hurries. Tax and Relief 

Bills 

BEWILDERED CONGRESS, 

weary, worn and unable to think 

clearly, struggles on with the problems 

which its own indecision has changed 

from simple ones to seemingly insur- 
mountable ones. 

As a result of indecision, politics, fili- 
busters, speech-making and general de- 
lay, both the House and the Senate are 
fac behind their program. 


N EXTRA SUMMER SESSION of 
both houses now looms as a possi- 
bility, due to the long procrastination in 
Congress. The original plans of the 
leaders still call for adjournment around 
June 10th, when the political conventions 
commence in Chicago. Party leaders 
have already warned, however, that un- 
less greater speed is apparent, necessary 
legislation cannot be enacted before that 
date, and a summer session will then be 
mandatory. 
Such warnings have already served to 
speed up the work of Congress moder- 
ately, and with the inauguration of night 








meeting through competition among _ sessions it still seems possible for both 
STOCK LOAN RATIO at RECORD LOW 
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Houses to dispose of the budget prob- 
lem in time to avoid an extra session. 
If-further delays ensue, however, and a 
summer session becomes necessary, it 
seems probable that Congress would ad- 
journ for the rest of June, and resume 
its sittings once more after the party 
conventions are over. 


tbs TAX PROBLEM is by far the 
largest and most important still both- 
ering both houses of Congress. The 
Senate has had almost as much difficulty 
writing the bill as had the House of 
Representatives. Thus far the upper 
body seems to have been a little more 
conservative in its proposals for taxa- 
tion, but there are still indications of 
much difficulty in getting a bill capable 
of final passage in both houses. 

Relief bills are probably the most im- 
portant legislation remaining on the cal- 
endar, next to the tax bill. It is con- 
ceivable that Congress might adjourn if 
it enacted a tax bill, without unemploy- 
ment relief, but strong efforts are now 
being made to put both subjects through 
together. 


WORLD. PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 





ELIEF PLANS are varied, but seem 

to center around the Hoover pro- 
posal for $1,500,000,000 of Treasury ad- 
vances to be used through loans ‘on self- 
liquidating construction to stirfulate pri- 
vate business and enterprise. The plan 
also calls for loans to the individual 
states for direct relief for unemploy- 
ment. 

The Goldsborough bill, mentioned in 
this section last issue, now seems fairly 
certain of defeat in the Senate. The sol- 
diers’ bonus bill has been buried in com- 
mittee, and seems safely buried unless 
further opportunity for its consideration 
is given through necessity for a summer 
session. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Europe Expects Lausanne 

to End Reparations and 

Debts. French Develop- 

ments. Japanese Fire- 

works 

ORLD CONFERENCES continue 

to hold world interest as offering 
some means out of the tangle of world 
upheaval and depression. The Disarma- 
ment Conference has practically ceased 
to exist, or at least to function, and at- 
tention is focusing on the important 
Lausanne Reparations Conference, which 
is now scheduled to begin on June 16th. 
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EPARATIONS ENDED? It is al- 
most a _ general conclusion that 
reparations will not be resumed when 
President Hoover’s famous one-year 
moratorium expires on July lst. Ger- 
many has come out.perfectly frankly 
and definitely that she will no longer 
pay reparations. 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT STILL HIGH 
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Great Britain and some of the other 
powers have omitted reparation pay- 
ments from their budgets, to say noth- 
ing of expenditures for debt principal 
and interest to the United States. No 
one seems to know what specific form 
the Lausanne Conference will take, but 
al. least Europe is convinced that the in- 
ternational debt armistice must be con- 
tinued. 


RENCH DEVELOPMENTS piled 

upon one another during the past 
month. Only a few days before the 
second general French election was 
scheduled, President Paul Doumer was 
assassinated, and has been succeeded by 
France’s fourteenth president, Albert 
Lebrun, former president of the Senate. 

Meanwhile the second general elec- 
tion ran about as was expected, with a 
shift a little further to the left. The 
result is development of a new cabinet 
alignment with Edouard Herriot, leader 
of the French Radical Socialist party, as 
the new Premier to succeed Tardieu. 
Prophecy of the premiership for Herriot 
was made in this section in the April 
15th issue. 


RITISH CONDITIONS continue to 
improve slowly, though recent sta- 
tistics show that average prices have 
risen less than 50 per cent. since Eng- 
land went off the gold standard last 
Summer, compared with a depreciation 
in Sterling of more than 20 per cent. 
The Bank of England has declared 
another vote of confidence by reducing 
its discount rate once more from 3 to 
2% per cent. This is the fifth reduction 
in three months, and the rate is now 
back at the lowest level seen since the 
World War. 


APANESE FIREWORKS have brok- 

en out again, and more recently 
nearer home. Indications have been 
growing for some time that the army 
and navy was attempting a coup to take 
over the more conservative and older 
government. Shortly after the middle 
of the past month, something akin to 
such a revolution was staged in Tokyo. 
Part of the terrorist proceedings was 
the assassination of Premier Inukai, 
head of the Japanese Government. 
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ON AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER 


Within 36 hours, by rail, of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
only 12 to 24 hours from intermediate cities . . . Anim- 
portant jobbing and concentration center for an area 
leading in the production of Cotton-Clay and Wood 
Products-Coal-Peaches-Strawberries-Poultry-Rasp- 
berries-Tomatoes-Bauxite-Oil-Marble and Lime. There 
is ample supply of natural gas and hydro-electric power 
for unlimited industrial expansion. 


In Little Rock is the largest single line passenger term- 
inal in the country, operated by the Missouri Pacific 
whose freight and passenger service radiates 

NOR THWEST—Two routes, via nections to the north:and east. 

the White River Valley and the Ar- SOU THWES T—To Texarkana, 


kansas River Valley to Ft. Smith, ‘Dallas, Arizona €? Southern California 
Kansas City, Colorado and the Pa SOU’'FHEAST—via the Arkansas 


cific Coast. aus River Valley to New Orleans 
EAST—To Memphis with connec: SOUTH—To Houston, Galveston, 
tions to the southeast. the RioGrande Valley, Waco, Austin, 


NORTH —To &t. Louis with con- San Antonio, Mexico. 







“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 
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Youll feel at home 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL is 
the perfect solution for a vacation 
for the whole family. 

There’s a happy atmosphere at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. An at- 
mosphere of friendliness and hos- 
pitality. Your wants are unob- 
trusively anticipated. The food is 
wholesome . . and in great 
plenty for keen appetites. There 
is every comfort, every conven- 
ience. 

There are the zestful pleasures 
of the seashore. Bathing. Golf. 
Long hours of quiet on the Ocean 
Deck or the beach. Game rooms 
and lounge rooms in the hotels. 

To children this is a paradise. 
They have their own special play- 
rooms. They can dine at the fam- 

ily table, or in their own gay din- 
ing room. Their days are brimful 
of interest and healthful activity. 

Write to us. We will be glad 
to send you full information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 











Work is only 35% 
of Success! 
What is the other 65%? 


Find out by sending $2.00 
for Donald Laird’s great 
book: 


“Psychology and Profits” 


You may return it in 5 days 
and get your money back. 


FORBES 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to inquire, 
without cost, regarding security 
brokers with whom they can 
safely do business. 


Investors Department 


MAGAZINE 
New York City 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue 


Sales 


Up — “Buy 


4 | NHERE are foundations for the 
rumors flowing from Detroit that 
two or three manufacturers are 

contemplating bringing out smaller and 
lower priced cars than are now on the 
market. Whether or not these “small edi- 
tions” ever reach the stage of public of- 
fering is a question that even the pro- 
ducers find difficult to answer at this time. 
If there was reasonable assurance that the 
public would favor smaller cars and pur- 
chase in sufficient quantities, producers 
would hurry their plans along to finality, 
but there is no knowledge that such cars 
would “take.” 

No way has yet been found to manu- 
facture a product to sell in the neighbor- 
hood of $300 to $350 without sacrificing 
something in the way of size, top speed 
and acceleration. Is the motoring public 
ready to forego these extra qualities in 
order to save on initial cost and operating 
expense? Producers are probing the 
market for an answer before committing 
themselves to manufacture. The small 
cars they have in mind would compare 
with the European car in size and power— 
perhaps half the horsepower of the lowest 
priced current models. 

Producers face two alternatives, either 
to make further adjustments of plant and 
expense to the smaller output or make 
something to fit the deflated pocketbook. 
30th actions involve great difficulty. Dura- 
tion of the depression will be the dom- 
inant factor in the final decision. 


‘SEASONAL Sales Advance. A last 
minute sales flourish carried April 
sales to a point 15 per cent. above those 
of March. This is encouraging, but nothing 
to cause excitement. Preliminary esti- 
mates of a 146,584 unit output for April, 
as announced by the N. A.C. C,, still 
leaves the month 58 per cent. under April, 
1931, and production for the year to date 
cut in half as compared with the first four 
months of last year. This is not a figure 
to encourage a rush to create new type 
products, or to bring forward modifica- 
tion of current cars. 
rs 
UXURY Still Served. While the low 
priced car field is churning, let’s not 
lose sight of activity at the other end of 
the scale. Dusenberg has just announced 
a 320 horsepower, super-charged chassis 
which can run 104 miles per hour in sec- 
ond gear. It is striking that such a su- 
perlative model should be launched at a 
time like this, but it served to show that 
there is a demand, though limited, for the 
utmost in speed and power. There are 
many people who can buy (and will buy 
if urged) such high-powered creations and 
probably there will always be a few pro- 
ducers who successfully cater to this 
trade. 


¢¢ PLQUY NOW” Campaigns. The Ethyl 

















Gasoline Corporation has inaugu- 
rated a “Buy a New Car” campaign, while 
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Coming—the Small Car? 


Makers Probe Market Possibilities—A pril 


Now” Campaign 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


the “New Car is a Badge of Honor” 
drive has been under way for two mouths, 
What they accomplish will soon make in- 
teresting reading. “Buy Now” campaigns 
were tried by the industry in 1921 to con- 
vince people that price bottoms had been 
reached. The “badge of honor” plan is 
intended to encourage those with means 
to buy, to do so no matter what the neigh- 
bors think. » Whatever the effects on the 
public, these campaigns will serve to put 
more snap into sales organizations, where 
more snap is needed. 


ATERING to the Consumer. The 

Chrysler organization has just an- 
nounced that cars bearing the Chrysler 
name can be purchased in any one of 
eleven different colors at no additional 
cost. Prompt delivery from the factory 
is assured. 

This is a step toward giving the buyer 
greater latitude in choice and thereby suit- 
ing the product to the buyer in the way 
long practiced in the custom trade. Couple 
this with optional equipment and great dis- 
tinctiveness can be obtained. 

If the plan can be carried out on such a 
large scale with facility, a stronger sales 
appeal has been created. Furthermore, if 
the appeal is strong enough to whip up 
sales in any greater volume the dealer 
will benefit to offset the slowing up of 
sales of models carried on the floor in 
which he has his own money tied up. 


T-NSTALMENT ‘Selling. Some promi- 

nence has been given to a statement 
issued by several finance companies which 
shows that fewer used cars were sold on 
the instalment plan in 1931. Of much 
greater significance, I think, is the fact 
that the losses from repossession of cars 
mounted as the down-payment was lowered 
and the term of payments was stretched. 
The close relation of repossession to 
owner’s equity is nothing new, but fre- 
quently forgotten. The more of his own 
money a consumer has tied up in a car, 
the less will be his willingness to default 
on payments when personal financial 
trouble arises. This truism needs reitera- 
tion while there is strong temptation to 
make terms easier. 

This record of finance company opera- 
tions affords a prompt answer to many 
of the foolish statements appearing from 
time to time to the effect that this or that 
manufacturer plans to sell cars for a 
down-payment of a few dollars and allow 
two years in which to pay the balance. 
It would be a splendid way to unload 


cars, but an impossible way to keep them 
sold. 


HE Hudson Motor Car Co. is intro- 
ducing selective automatic clutch con- 
trol on all Hudson and Essex cars. The 
new unit is combined with selective free 
wheeling. A charge of $10 is made in 
Detroit for automatic clutch control. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Remote-Control Bookkeeping—Anti-Panic Fire 
Alarm—Waste Material Makes Black Paint 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


AGIC Bookkeeping Saves. Book- 
keeping by wire which has had a 


M 


two-year test in the ready-to-wear de- 


partment of Kaufmann Department 
Stores, Inc. (Pittsburgh), is now to be 
‘installed for the entire store. The start- 
ling claim made is that savings result- 
ing from the complete installation will 
permit this store to sell merchandise at 
two cents on the dollar less than at 
present. . 

Under the new system, each clerk who 
makes a sale takes a moment to insert 
into a near-at-hand transmitting instru- 
ment either two or three tags. One, re- 
moved by the clerk from the goods sold, 
is a typical punched-hole record tag 
identifying the merchandise. Another is 
a tag which identifies the clerk. The 
third, used if the customer has a charge 
account, identifies the customer. 

In a maximum of eight seconds, the 
information thus dispatched by the clerk 
is automatically recorded by the punch 
hole system in the central record depart- 
ment—unless a special investigation of 
the customer’s account is necessary. 

The central records thus produced in- 
clude sales audit cards which are sorted 
by customer-number, and when billing 
time comes need only to be run through 
an alphabetical tabulator which prints 
the customer-statements. Inventory 
cards are also made which can be to- 
talled and tabulated in various ways if 
required. 

Although this particular system has 
been developed for department stores, 
adaptations of bookkeeping by wire are 
being developed for stockroom control 
and production control in factories, and 
for other similar purposes. 


AR Spotting Made Easy. “You can 
drive over obstructions as if they 
weren't there,” was one of the ad- 
vantages claimed for the new low pres- 
sure automobile tires when they were 
first announced in this department, last 
January. 
Now another manufacturer of tires 


has put this ability to work to open up . 


an important new market for four wheel 
drive tractors. Any one who has a prob- 
lem of switching, moving, and spotting 
freight cars for an industrial plant can 
now utilize a tractor that can run across 
tracks or around trains to get at a par- 
ticular car—without the bumping and 
jogging to which an ordinary tractor 
would be subjected. Or without the 
back and forth switching so necessary 
when a switch engine running on the 
rails is used. 


66 ON’T Be Alarmed, Folks.” The 

panic which overtook passengers 
of the ill-fated French liner, Georges 
Philippar, which burned in the Indian 
Ocean on May 16th, might have been 
avoided had the boat been equipped with 
a system of fire warning which had its 





first demonstration only a week earlier 
in Atlantic City. 

In the new system, the traditional fire 
alarm bells and sirens are missing. In- 
stead, a calm, human voice speaks out 
in reassuring tones, not only announc- 
ing the presence of fire, but also giving 
instructions as to the best way to leave 
the premises. Immediately afterward, a 
band starts playing. A third detail is 
that green arrows suddenly light up, 
pointing the best way to each exit. 

The new system is, of course, a com- 
bination of special alarm wiring (sensi- 
tive to heat of 160 degrees F.) with a 
sound reproducer, an amplifier and loud 
speakers. 

“You can’t count on having a hero 
on hand at each fire, but you can coolly 
and deliberately plan the best commands 
to give and the best way to give them 
and record them in advance,” say the in- 
ventors of the system. 


ASOLINE Puts Fires Out. Another 

item in fire protection. A gasoline 
has been developed, in response to in- 
quiries of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, which will put out the fire of a 
cigarette or a lighted match should you 
accidentally toss one into it. Apparently 
the only important limitation on the use 
of this gasoline is difficulty in getting 
the engine started; afterwards, it func- 
tions perfectly. In aircraft, the starting 
problem can be taken care of with the 
solid injection system or by first warm- 
ing up the engine with another fuel. 


BETTER Black. The research de- 

partments of American oil com- 
panies are among the most active in the 
entire business world. But occasionally, 
a good idea comes to them from the 
outside. 

One such idea appears to be taking a 
leading petroleum corporation into the 
paint business....Fuller’s earth, that 
centuries old cleansing material used in 
petroleum refining, eventually loses its 
cleansing value. Heretofore, it has been 
an unused waste material. Within re- 
cent months, however, this company 
has been treating the “useless” Fuller’s 
earth in an oil furnace, and air-classify- 
ing it with a .325 mesh screen. 

The result is that every particle of 
silicate in the Fuller’s earth acquires a 
100 per cent. carbon surface, and be- 
comes a black pigment which, though 
low in cost, seems to have a number 
of important advantages over drop black, 
bone black, carbon black and _ other 
“blacks.” The new pigment is said to 
work well with almost any vehicle. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 





THE STAGE 
IS SET... 
* 


As AN essential “prop” for 
every joyous occasion, you'll 
never find a ginger ale so 
thoroughly satisfactory as 
Canada Dry ... The Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales. 

Like a fine old wine, it has 
a bubbling life to it...a 
sparkle like tinkling ice 
crystals . .. and a flavor so 
rare that it is inimitable. 

And at the new low price, 
it fits the limited income 
deftly. A carton in the pan- 
try will give you the com- 
fortable feeling of always 
being able to rise to the occa- 
sion. In two sizes—the famil- 
iar 12-ounce size and its new 
big brother—the large size 
containing five full glasses. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 


























Pensions for 
Employees 


A subject engaging the thought 
of forward-looking Executives. 


Prepaid retirement is desirable 
for all parties concerned. 


A simple and workable plan is 
now available in our latest Group 
Annuity Contracts. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Edward D. Duffield, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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write for 
"A Little Book 
By About Pensions." 
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Odd Lots 


Experienced investors know 
the value of diversifying 
their security holdings into 
various classes of seasoned 
high grade issues. 

The conservative new in- 
vestor will want to know 
the many advantages offered 
to both large and small in- 
vestors in purchasing Odd 
Lots of sound securities. 
We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet which ex- 
plains trading procedure and 
our requirements. 


Ask for F. 526 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&@ 


New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


























AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the 
Preferred Stock, being the thirteenth 
quarterly dividend, has been declared 
payable June 1, 1932, to stockholders of 
record at close of business May 16, 1932. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 


























STOCKS 
AND 


COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 


servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















Atlas Utilities 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of 
75¢ per share for the quarter ending June 
1, 1932, has been declared on the $3 Pref- 
erence Stock, Series A, of Atlas Utilities 
Corporation, payable June 1, 1932, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on May 20, 1932. 
Wa _tTerR A. PETERSON, Treasurer. 

Dated, May 10, 1932. 
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HE stock market decline which 
began early in March of this year 
has now continued just about as 
long and just about as far, in percentage 
decline, as the average for the preceding 
waves of liquidation which have char- 
acterized the long bear market since 
1929 and which have set up what amounts 
to a fairly definite pattern of step ac- 
tion. 
It is always dangerous to place too 
much faith in such patterns, for the 
market never goes on repeating its 
previous pictures indefinitely. Some day 
there will come an end to this repetition 
of the bear market wave pattern. When 
that end comes it is more likely to be 
in the form of an unexpectedly long 
upswing rather than more than normal 
decline, and it will probably herald the 
end of the long deflation cycle, by its 
departure from the bear market pat- 
tern, if by no other technical indications. 


| OWEVER dangerous it is to expect 
the market always to repeat itself, 
the fact remains that exceptionally long 
bull or bear markets very often tend 
to establish such cycle patterns as: we 
have developed in the present bear mar- 
ket and they are then generally fol- 
lowed to the approximate end of that 
cycle. 
If we resort to the pattern theory 
of technical analysis in the present case, 
therefore, we find that the current wave 
of liquidation has gone just about as 
far as it should in extent, and that in 
point of time we might anticipate the 
turn somewhere in the current month. 
Another favorable technical suggestion 
is found in the recent tendency for the 
decline to “round off,’ which movement 
often precedes the beginning of a tech- 
nical bottom formation. This rounding 
off of the decline is apparent by noting 





Stock Market Outlook 


Market Will Continue to Furnish Its 
Evidence of Anticipated Technical Support Base 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Own 


the fact that even the more volatile 
averages have held within the com- 
paratively narrow range of five points 
for nearly a full month. 

For several issues past we have fore- 
cast logical support levels at 45 to 50 
on the above chart of fifty stocks, cor- 
responding to the Times average, 50 to 
55 for Dow-Jones and 40 to 45 for 
Standard Statistics index of 90 issues. 
Last issue the averages had just entered 
the upper levels of this range. At pres- 
ent writing they are hovering uncer- 
tainly near the lower levels of that same 
range. 


ESPITE such suggestions, the 

writer is not yet willing to 
prophesy a final bottom here, but mere- 
ly admits the increasing probabilities for 
such a formation. As usual in technical 
analysis, the market will furnish its own 
best clues. 

If this current tendency to round off 
the preceding decline continues, the 
trend will turn gradually upward and 
make its own technical bottom, leading 
into our hoped-for major advance. But 
if prices break down and away from the 
current rounding off picture, then the 
only logical conclusion is the expectation 
of further major decline through our 
postulated support ranges. 


GQ UcH discussion is designed primarily 
for the short-term speculative trader, 
and to him our advice would be to adopt 
a hands-off policy unless and until the 
market itself furnishes better indica- 
tions of a strong technical bottom, along 
the rounding off lines mentioned above. 
For the long-swing and patient in- 
vestor, however, we continue to feel that 
gradual accumulation, on a scale down, 

is still the proper policy. 
MAY 20, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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POINTERS 


T= OIL STOCKS as a group have 
acted better than the general mar- 
ket for a considerable period of time 
due to some strengthening of the price 
structure in petroleum products, result- 
ing in turn from some measure of pro- 
duction control of crude. 

However, annual reports of leading 
companies for 1931 have clearly por- 
trayed the disintegrating effects of con- 
ditions prior to production control, and 
the recent publication of the report of 
the largest unit in the industry bears 
eloquent testimony to this fact. 


‘YTANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 
J reported net profits of $8,704,000, 
equivalent to 34 cents per share on its 
25,735,000 shares of common stock, com- 
pared with $42,150,000 or $1.65 per share 
in 1930. This is all the more unsatisfac- 
tory when depreciation, depletion and 
amortization charges are analyzed. These 
charges were approximately 10 per cent. 
of gross compared with 6.5 per cent. 
in 1930 and 5.2 per cent. in 1929. While 
this trend is seemingly in the right di- 
rection, these percentages set aside are 
still considerably lower than those re- 
ported by other leading competitive units. 

Notwithstanding, the financial posi- 
tion at the end of 1931 was very strong, 
current assets, including cash and mar- 
ketable securities of $279,000,000, being 
$671,000,000, and current liabilities $85,- 
000,000. 

Funded debt amounted to $173,000,000 
and no preferred stock is outstanding, 
so that net current assets available for 
the common stock were $413,000,000 or 
$16.50 per share. Book value including 
fixed assets was $48.99 per share. 
Since the publication of its 1931 bal- 
ance sheet, funded debt of $30,000,000 
was retired in February and the for- 
eign properties of Pan American Petro- 
leum were acquired from Standard Oil 
of Indiana for $40,000,000 in cash and 
common stock of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 

At current levels, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey is selling at less than 50 
per cent. of its book value and only 
slightly in excess of its net current as- 
set value. While the $2 dividend is not 
secure on the basis of 1931 earning pow- 
er, current improvement in the indus- 
try warrants mild optimism for 1932 
and at any further weakness, despite 
the dividend uncertainty, we believe the 
stock can be purchased for investment 
purposes. 


LECTRIC BOND & SHARE in: 


1929 sold at $189 per share and on 
the basis of the present capitalization 
at $567 per share. This self-same stock 
is now selling at $10 and virtually all 


of its subsidiary holdings have suffered 
equally stupendous deflation. It is now 
possible to purchase ten shares each of 
American & Foreign Power, American 
Power & Light, American Gas & Elec- 
tric, Electric Power & Light, National 
Power & Light and Electric Bond & 
Share for less than the price of one 
share of Electric Bond & Share in 
1929, and it is further of interest to 
know that these self-same ten share 
units would have cost more than $13,000 
at their high prices in that year. 

The present prices of these securi- 
ties are at as absurd levels to-day as 
the 1929 levels now seem to have been 
in retrospect, and believing that a con- 
siderable portion of these losses will be 
retraced, we suggest that readers hav- 
ing faith in the Electric Bond & Share 
situation purchase these six units of 
ten shares each as a speculation in the 
Electric Bond & Share group. 


NITED AIRCRAFT & TRANS. 


PORT is virtually unique in the avia- 
tion industry in that it has managed to 
maintain some semblance of earning 
power during this depression, and at the 
same time has improved its financial 
position. At the end of 1929, current as- 
sets totaled $27,450,000 and current lia- 
bilities $3,158,000; at the end of 1930, 
current assets were $23,844,000, and cur- 
rent liabilities $1,997,000; at the end of 
1931, current assets were $25,005,000 and 
current liabilities $1,642,000. 

The company has a small amount of 
funded debt outstanding, $136,650, and 
deducting this sum as well as current 
liabilities from cash items mentioned 
previously, there is approximately $60 
per share available for the 240,000 
shares of preferred stock currently out- 
standing. This latter issue is selling 
in the open market at $30 per share 
and its dividend was covered in 1931 
in excess of four times, and in the 
first quarter of 1931, in excess of two 
and one-half times. This preferred 
stock is callable at $55 per share and 
has a warrant permitting the purchase 
of the common stock of United Air- 
craft until 1938 at $30 per share for 
each two shares of preferred outstand- 
ing. 

While the near-term outlook is some- 
what confused owing to the recent re- 
duction in mail rates, we feel that the 
preferred dividend is not in jeopardy 
and for readers seeking an issue well 
protected as to assets and offering bet- 
ter than average yield, and at the same 
time providing a call on a stock pos- 
sessing unusual growth possibilities, we 
recommend United Aircraft & Trans- 
port preferred. 
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SAME CARE GIVEN 


to large or small orders; 100 share 
or odd lots units. Let us aid you 
in your investment plans. 


Helpful booklet on Odd Lots sent 
free on request. Ask for J6. 


GisHoim &@ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 














52 Broadway 











Electric Bond and Share Company 


Common Stock Dividend 


Directorseoi Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on 
each share of Common Stock outstanding, pay- 
able (9/600ths of a share) 1n Common Stock of 
the Company on July 15, 1932, to holders of 
record at the close of business on June 6, 1932. 


$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment on August 1, 
1932, to stockholders of record at the close ot 
business on July 5, 1932. 

A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 16, 1932. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $0.75 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on June 15, 1932 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 25, 1932; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding de- 
benture stock of this Company, payable on July 
25, 1932 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 9, 1932. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERYWHERE“ 
May 21st, 1932 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of June, 1932 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 13th day of June, 1932. Checks 
will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dis- 
tribution of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on June 15, 1932, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 1, 1932. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Surplus 
and what from Reserve for Depletion. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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No 324 + 20 3.33 Nil, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 3 153- 21; ’25-’31 2854- 10% iS 2a 
No 2,000 1 1.24 0.66, 3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 143- 9; ’27-’31 24%4- 103% 15 7 
No 1,799 14 TAS 8 ‘wSierwas Ea a rarer 1.60 82- 14; ’28-’31 195%- 11 12 13.4 
No 1,167 30 | ee Goodrich, Be Foi. 6s Ae 109- 3; ’20-’31 5%- 2% 4 as 
No 1,437 27 i‘: || ee re Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 13 °27="31 1834- 9% 10 
No 1,738 4 Nil 0.05, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors...... 61- 2; ’25-31 4%- 1% Zz os 
100 2,490 164 4): lee Great Northern Pfd........ 2 155- 15; ’27-"31 25 - 7% 10 =. 20.0 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 3 m Gulf States Steel.......... 26- 4; ’25-’31 8 - 5% 6 
*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
{@ ae es Se depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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No 
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NO 


No 
No 


100 
No 
50 
10 


*Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. 


Thous. Book 


Shares Value 


707 
400 
1,546 


350 
661 
4,409 
14,584 
6,400 


1,182 
9,340 
5,518 
1,813 


2,377 
1,418 
548 
1,909 
300 
788 
1,438 
1,858 
828 
4,514 


2,700 
6,286 
1,190 
6,255 

310 
5,448 
4,993 
1,571 
1,406 
6,825 


6,236 
15,000 
3,161 
13,163 
450 
5,903 
3,820 


13,131 
1,338 
9,000 


4,921 
6.160 
31,745 
3,256 
3,724 
1,298 
12,664 
2,162 
13,103 
25,735 
1,273 
1,905 


9,850 
2,940 
2,412 
23,659 


675 
4,386 
2,223 
2,082 

14,520 
2,925 
23,254 

374 

397 

600 

854 
1,464 
8,703 


1,045 
3,126 
2,586 
9,750 


Nil 
$112 
28 


Earns 


1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 
Nilé 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1.54« 
0.414 
1.09 
1.46 


6.87 
7.433 
3.14 
ZAz 
6.51 
Nil 
4.81» 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1.78 
2.86 
0.69 
3.47 
5.47 
1.67 
0.49 
3.05 
14.39 
3.29 


2.79 
Nil 
2.01 
1.51 
Nil 
3.85 
0.61 
Nil 
0.114 
3.64 


2.47 
Nil 
Nil 
2.93 
1.92 
Nil 
1.08 
3.88 
1.11 
0.34 
Nil 

0.21 


Nil 


5.71 
1.01 
Nil 
4.21 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for Gepletion. 


8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1932 Diy. 
m=months Rate 
$1.98, 3 m Hershey Chocolate......... $6 
0.56, 3 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Wil, 3 m Hudson Motor ....... <0... ve 
siaVehandss Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
2.69, 3 m Int. Business Machines..... ou 


aesw ae Test, SAACVOStEE oc cicsccsaes 100 
0.01, 3 m int. Nickel of Canada...... " 
doris tall Mat, Tick we WE caiceweces 


Nal, 6 m Kelvyimator Corp.......... 


sabeiate s  Mennecott Copper......6063 «es 
ee KGCeeR, 8: Os icscusessnses. 220 
ere Kroger Grocery ........... 1 
merrier Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
310.16 a Tees, TNC. scics sw wcwsice 3 
0.65, 3 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 
OE Leriliard Tobacco ......... 1.20 
rar McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
Mal, 3 sa Mack “Deeks so. oc0s oc eese 1 
Rc Ae) [oa ge: | re 2u 
Baie ithe Mag-Continent, Pet.....5.26 
Nil. 3 m Missouri Pacihc............ 
moar Montgomery Ward........ 
O08 3m Nash Motors. 2.2.0... 2 
0:60, 3m National Biscuit............ 2.80 
Nil, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... .. 
secciaas Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
ae NG, PRAUt La sssiteaiauacces: 3 
oe Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
Nil, 3 m New York Central......... : 
Scseronats N. Y., N. Haven & Harttord 
1.52, 3 m Norfolk & Western...... -- 10 
3,054 North AmePficCan.......... 1ur 
Raho Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Nal, 3m. Packard Motots.........400 0 
eialewerais Paramount Publix......:. 
ceteris Pennsylvania R. R........ 
Ni, 3m Pere Marquette. .......cs006 a 
are Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Nil, 3 m Pullman, Incorporated..... 3 
Nil, 3m Radio Corporation......... 
Nil, 9 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... i 
esesouees Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
eae Sears Roebuck: .....260... 2.50 
Sonar Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
sta ai bheos Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80 
$2.524 Southern Cal. Edison...... j 
Nil, 3 m Southern Pacific........... 
Nil, 3 m Southern Railway.......... - 
0.30; 3 m Standard Brands.......... 1.20 
cna Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
0.22, 3 m Standard Oil of California... 2 
Sosiiers Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Nil, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... ; 
Ni, 3m Studebaker Corp: ......... 
eas Texas Corporation.......... 1 
0.68, 3 m? Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
0.09, 3 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 2 
canes THANSAMETICA, cicciscscceses 
Nil, 3 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 1 
0.22, 3 m Union Oil of California.... 1.40 
<oieeieNs Waa Patel s sso ccaeccdn, O 
0.13, 3 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 
0.12, 3 m United Corporation........ 0.40 
O24..3 mm: Waited) PPE o.65:0:05:60:000)0 2 
1.444 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
ae U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
Nal, 3 an, (SS; SeOROR eR sis cca s a ware eo 
Soames U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
Nil, 3 m U. S. Realty & Improve... . 
Lpieisin Ca rr 
at. Baw: WU, SS: BObessccasoeiaucawn ‘is 
0:08, 3 m Western Union... ...<.0... 5. 4 
0.12, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Nil, 3 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 1 
Fea Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 20; 
74- 20; 
140- 7; 


156- 10; 
¥Z- 15; 
145- 12; 


128- 40; 
96- 14; 
178- 30; 
47- 10; 


104- 38; 
242- 12; 
382- 50; 
62Z- 5: 
101- 6; 
400- 6; 


119- 15; 
237- 36; 
149- 7; 
134- 20; 
210- 63; 
72- 10: 
257- 25; 
133- 14; 
290-105 ; 


18/- 20; 


137- 29; 
163- 
154- 5; 
110- 16; 
260- 
138- 32; 
200- 15; 


420- 5; 
58- 2; 
66- 32; 


198- 30; 
46- 4; 
48- 8; 
92- 28; 
158- 26; 
165- 6; 
89- 10; 
244- 25; 
82- 23; 
85- 26; 
126- 
98- 9; 


75- 10; 
85- 20; 
154- 16; 
67- 2; 


182- 13; 
59- 11; 
298- 70; 
162- 10; 
70- 7; 
159- 17; 
60- 15; 
244- 20; 
Si- 2- 
300- 10; 
i20- 5: 
97- 4; 
262- 36; 


272- 38: 
68- 11; 
293- 22; 
234- 35; 


we 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. ‘t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


27-31 
24-31 
22-31 


; 22-31 


24-31 


; '20-'31* 
; '28-’31 
: °23-'31 


; 26-31 


"20-31 
20-31 
°24-"31* 


24-31 
23-31 
*24-31* 
24-31 


°28-'31 
"20-31 
’25-’31* 
20-31 
"22-31 
’26-’31* 


26-31 
’23-"31* 
26-31 
24-31 
”20-'31* 
26-31 
’26-"31 
24-31 
25-31 
*Lu-’31 


°23-’31* 
"22-’31* 
20-31 
’22-"31 


4; ’26-’31 


’27-"31 
21-31 


"24-’31* 
°27-"31 
29-31 


27-31 
22-31 
"24-31 
"27-31 
"22-’31 
*22-"31 
’26-’31 
25-31 
26-31 
22-31 


5; ’20-’31 


"24-31 


’26-’31 
’26-’31 
*22-31* 
°29-’31 


’23-’31* 
24-31 
"24-31 
"29-31 
29-31 
26-31 
29-31 
22-31 
27-31 
°22-"31* 
’25-’31 
22-31 
’20-’31 


’22-31 
27-31 
"22-31 
26-31 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


83 - 
3034- 
1134- 


1456- 
wy - 
2934- 

914- 
12%- 


1036- 
13. - 
i” = 
1876- 


6134- 
34 —- 
363% - 
16%- 


2%4- 
18%- 
60%4- 

614- 


_ 
11%4- 


19%- 
46%- 
1434- 
31%- 
92 - 
103%- 
36%- 
31K- 
135 - 
40 - 


w:« 
5u%4- 
11%4- 
2336- 
13 

60 - 


1056- 
334- 
40%4- 


2314- 
137%- 
9414- 
16%- 
10%4- 
3014- 
2134- 
31%%- 

314- 
1514- 

814- 

536- 
5256- 


50 - 
17%4- 
35%- 
455%- 


51 
15% 


356 


5% 
72% 
135% 

434 

456 


2% 
SY 
58 
11% 


45 
20% 
22% 


12 


30% 

12% 

244 
3% 
1% 
6 


26% 


17% 

9% 
19% 
26% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


54 
18 


% 


11.1 
19.2 


12.8 
10.0 
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(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


(v) Plus 
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FORBES for 


Six Deflated Stocks Favored 
For Long-Term Prospects 


By EDWARD L. BARNES 





NE way of em- 
phasizing the de- 
flation which has 


taken place in the com- 
mon stocks of sound and 
prominent corporations, 
rendering a service so 
vital it is inconceivable 
they could be dispensed 
with, is to point out that 
at to-day’s prices $15,- 
500 will purchase 100 
shares each of the 


Atchison 


*Estimated. 


U. S. Steel .. 


Earned per Share on Common 
- = 





Recent — 
Price 1932* 1931 1930 1929 
panuawes 32 $2.40 $6.97 $12.86 $22.69 


Bklyn. Man. Transit. .37 7.50 8.09 7.69 6.52 
National Biscuit ..... 33 2.70 2.86 3.41 8.20 
* United Gas. Impvt....16 1.40 1.46 1.54 1.46 
eee 27 Nil Nil 9.12 
Westing. Air Brake. .10 0.50 1.01 2.05 2.78 


21.19 


A Diversified Small Portfolio of Attractive Stocks 


ance the other risks, 
“somes Once it is seen that 
Outstanding business improvement is 
2,427,060 unmistakably under 
769,911 way, it might be advis- 
6,286,238 able for the nimble 
trader to switch United 

23,245,269 fn | ; f 
8.703 252 as Improvement for a 
Peer more volatile security, 

3,172,491 


to hold temporarily 
through a general mar- 
ket rise, though as a 





junior stocks of Atchi- 
son, Brooklyn Manhattan Transit, National 
Biscuit, United Gas Improvement, United 
States Steel and Westinghouse Air Brake, 
whereas in 1930, it would have taken $71,- 
200 to make a similar purchase. This dis- 
cussion is concerned with the affairs of six 
companies, the stocks of which are selling 
at but 22 per cent. of their 1930 highs. 
Tremendous price shrinkage alone does 
not make a stock necessarily attractive, of 
course, and in selecting a half dozen issues 
as suggested speculative purchases for the 
next period of business recovery, it is not 
the extent of the price depreciation which 
has determined the choice, but the impor- 
tance and financial solidarity of the corpor- 
ations, plus their ability to survive unex- 
pected prolongation of the depression and 
remain in first class physical and financial 
condition so as promptly to benefit from 
restored prosperity. 


LSO, there is the matter of diversifica- 

tion. A combination purchase of these 
six stocks would provide an interest in a 
leading railroad system, a subway, elevated 
and surface passenger-carrying road vital 
to the transportation needs of a large per- 
centage of the population of New York 
City, the largest baking company doing a 
national business, a 
large and growing elec- 


under the extraordinarily adverse economic 
conditions prevailing at this time. 

It is difficult to visualize an increase in 
business activity which would fail to bene- 
fit these concerns. Largest and most rapid 
increase in share profits would presumably 
accrue to United States Steel and Atchison, 
with a more moderate reflection in the case 
of the other companies. 

With its fixed 5 cent fare and freedom 
from wide fluctuation in gross revenues, in 
good years or bad, Brooklyn Manhattan 
Transit would perhaps obtain a minimum 
of advantage from business revival, but 
the stock is included because of the high 
yield of more than 10 per cent. from a divi- 
dend which is currently being earned by a 
good margin, and because the price is well 
deflated in relation to the modest recession 
in revenues. 


NITED GAS IMPROVEMENT, by 

rea-on of the large rumber of shares 
outstanding, and the stable nature of the 
light and power business as contrasted with 
steel or transportation, for instance, would 
presumably be a rather sluggish market 
performer in comparison with United 
States Steel or Atchison, yet is included 
in this group of recommended buys to bal- 


common stock affording 
a good yield from a se- 
cure dividend, possessing prospects of mod- 
est recovery, there is no criticism of 


U. &. ¢. 


N indicated short Winter wheat crop 

is not going to help Atchison’s pros- 
pects for a quick recovery in earning 
power this year but assuming earnings of 
only a few dollars a share for the common 
in 1932, and even omission of the common 
dividend, the stock is reasonably priced 
in relation to average earning power, and 
is at a bargain level. measured against 
earnings in years of active business condi- 
tions. 

Conservatively capitalized and in strong 
financial position, che plight of the rail- 
roads generally is no cause for concern 
regarding this system’s ability to weather 
the unprecedented depression in rail traffic. 

Atchison is the second largest railroad in 
the United States and draws its freight 
tonnage from so huge an area as to pos- 
sess a decided advantage over smaller 
roads dependent chiefly on the movement 
of a few commodities. Large sums of 
money have been reinvested in the prop- 
erty which have never been capitalized. 

Conservative dividend payments in years 
of prosperity are standing the road in good 
stead these days. Less 
than fifty per cent. of 





tric light and power 
property operating over 
a wide territory, the 
largest steel company, 
and, finally, an interest 
in the leading manufac- 


9 -- DOLLARS 
8 
7 
turer of brakes, 6 
5 
4 
3 
2 





switches, signals and 
safety devices for the 
railroads. 

Each of these com- 
panies, with the excep- 
tion of United States 
Steel, is demonstrating 
an ability to make at 
least a moderate profit 


1924 





1925 


BROOKLYN MANHATTAN TRANS 


EARNINGS PER SHARE o72 COMMON STOCK 


1926 1927 1928 1929 


1930 


total capitalization is in 
the form of debt. In- 
terest charges are being 
earned by an excellent 
margin at a time when 
the traffic decline has 
made it impossible for 
an unusually large num- 
ber of other roads to 
cover more than a part 
of fixed charges. 

Up until the time of 
the current depression, 
Atchison distributed $10 
1934 a share to 


common 








stockholders 


and it 
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never earned less than $12 a share between 
1922 and 1930. Its best earnings were 
$23.42 a share in 1926, 


RODUCING equipment which is es- 

sential for railroad operation, West- 
inghouse Air Brake has a long record of 
substantial earning power and unbroken 
dividend payments. The current rate is 
$1 a share and probably will not be more 
than half earned this year, but it is not to 
be overlooked that holdings of cash and 
marketable securities total about $24,000,000 
and that annual dividends at the current 
rate would consume only about 13 per cent. 
of this sum if distributed through a year in 
which no earning power was available. 

There are no bonds to drain resources, 
but the more than 3,000,000 shares of 
stock outstanding cause market action to 
be rather sluggish, and the stock has never 
been known as a fast mover since the split- 
up in 1927, 

The company’s earnings cannot be ex- 
pected to improve much until the railroads 
feel the need of added equipment and are 
in position to buy as a result of more re- 
munerative traffic. However, Westing- 
house has an advantage over the strictly 
rolling stock manufacturers, in that ordi- 
nary operations involve a certain amount 
of replacement which must be taken care of 
by the carriers. Also, in its switch, signal 
and safety device division, Westinghouse 
has opportunities for large expansion of 
sales in years to come. 


ATIONAL BISCUIT is the largest 

biscuit manufacturer in the country, 
with an enviable record of sustained earn- 
ing power thus far during the depression 
period. As a large consumer of sugar, 
flour, etc., which have declined to very 
low prices, and enjoying a quick inventory 
turnover, the company has benefited per- 
haps more than it has lost through the wide 
shifts in commodity prices during the last 
couple of years. Extensive unemployment 
is reducing sales somewhat, but loss of 
business is negligible in this field as com- 
pared with what has happened in most 
others. 

National Biscuit has expanded into Can- 
ada in recent years and has developed the 
Pacific Coast territory more aggressively. 
It launched into the breakfast food line by 
acquiring Shredded Wheat Co. a few years 
back. Subsequently, it purchased Holland 
Rusk Co., Wheatworth, Inc., and McLaren 
Consolidated Cone Co. Profits increased 
from less than $6,000,000 in the depression 
year 1921 to a peak of $22,879,000 in 1930 
and in the depression year of 1931 were 
still 3.4 times greater than in 1921. 


N the fiscal year ended June 30 1931, 

Brooklyn Manhattan Transit carried 1,- 
163,000,000 passengers; had total operat- 
ing revenues of $58,791,000 and a net in- 
come of $8,776,943, or a balance for its 
common stock equivalent to $8.09 a share. 
Thus far in the current fiscal year, reve- 
nues have been almost as large as last, 
and the common dividend of $4 will be 
earned with a liberal surplus to spare. 

Unemployment has provoked some re- 
cession in traffic, but not much. Consum- 
mation of a comprehensive unification pro- 
gram of New York City transportation 
systems *might substantially increase the 
market valuation of the stock. There is 





also agitation for a fare increase on the 
part of real estate and other parties who 
are convinced that the City is jeopardizing 
its financial and credit rating by not mak- 
ing its transportation interests more pro- 
ductive. 

Under more favorable general market 
conditions, with earnings no better than 
now, B. M. T. common commanded much 
higher prices, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the stock will enjoy a rebound as 
soon as public confidence in securities is 
restored. 


HE prince or pauper steel industry is 
living up to its reputation in the current 
depression by sinking to extreme depths. 
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Profits are out of the question for this 
year, but the return swing of the pendulum 
is almost certain to be as violent as the 
downswing. On the few previous occa- 
sions in its history when United States 
Steel was forced to omit common dividends, 
the stock was a highly profitable purchase 
for long term investors, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the industry and the 
company will not in due course experience 
a return visit of prosperity. 

The essential and basic nature of the 
products supplied by this company are too 
well realized to require comment. The 
difficulty at the moment is a fearful let- 
down in the production of automobiles, new 
buildings, railroad equipment and other 
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steel consuming projects. Accordingly, 
orders on the Corporation’s books are at a 
low record level, operations are at only 
about 25 per cent. of capacity, and not even 
preferred dividends are being earned. 
Rarely, if ever, has there been such a 
prolonged decline in steel and iron produc- 
tion. Judging from all past experience, a 
tremendous deficit is accumulating for the 
prod“cts of this and other steel manufac- 
turers. Hence, it may be reasoned, that 


the sheer length and depth of the depres- 
sion are all the more reason for optimism 
respecting profit potentialities of this cor- 
poration at a future date. 

Though competition in the steel industry 
somewhat, 


has increased United States 





Digest 


ANACONDA Copper Mininc Co —lIs 
shutting down its electrolytic zinc refinery 
at Great Falls, Mont. 

AssoctaTEep Oi Co.—Received contract 
for gasoline, lubricating oils and greases, 
to be delivered to Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., during fiscal year. 


Aviation Corp.—Century Pacific Air 
Lines, Ltd., subsidiary of American Air- 
ways, Inc., in turn controlled by this com- 
pany, discontinued daily airplane schedule 
covering Pacific Coast cities. Lines 
affected include those operating between 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Bakersfield, 
Fresno and San Francisco. American Air- 
ways, Inc., subsidiary, reported an 88.2% 
increase in passenger traffic for first four 
months of 1932, compared with same 
period last year. 


Benpix AvIATION Corp.—Operations in 
South Bend, Ind., reported at about 50% 
of 1931 levels. 


Bupp (Epwarp G.) Mrc. Co.—Has re- 
ceived an order from Penn. Railroad Co. 
for a stainless-steel, pneumatic-tired rail 
car of the Budd Michelin type. 

Case (J. I.) Co.—Racine plant operat- 
ing between 20 and 25% of 1931 levels. 
While limited amount of tractor produc- 
tion is taking place, activity is confined 
chiefly to production of replacement parts 
and to a few lines on which present stocks 
are low. Company holds about $1,300,000 
Russian paper, of which around $965,000 
is due this autumn, while balance will 
mature in Fall of 1933. 


Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Opera- 
tions at nearly 30% of capacity, with sell- 
ing of copper considerably less than out- 
put. About 50% of normal crew of men 
employed. Company operating about as 
low as possible without closing down com- 
pletely, as only one furnace is in opera- 
tion out of three at the smelter. Peruvian 
Government cooperating fully, and prop- 
erties operating at good efficiency. 

CurysterR Corp.—Currently has more 
employees on payroll than at any time in 
last three years, partly because of 
Plymouth activity and also because 
Chrysler divisions are producing more of 
their own parts than ever. Plymouth is 


working on schedule of 24,000 cars for 
May, as against production of approxi- 
mately 20,000 in April. 


FORBES for 





Steel is still by far the leading manufac- 
turer, accounting for nearly 40 per cent. of 
the aggregate steel ingot output. 


TNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 

COMPANY is a combination oper- 
ating and holding company in the light 
and power field. It is not one of the new- 
comers of the prosperity era which find 
it difficult to currently justify fancy capi- 
talizations created under boom conditions. 
U. G. I. was organized about fifty years 
ago and has expanded in an orderly, con- 
servative way with the result that it is earn- 
ing and paying common dividends through 
the depression and no interruption is ex- 
pected. 


Directly or indirectly the company 
serves a population of more than 5,500,000. 
concentrated chiefly in southeastern Penp- 
sylvania and adjoining sections of Dela- 
ware and Maryland. About three-quarters 
of gross revenues are derived from electric 
operations. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 
1931, shows total assets of $845,000,000. A 
large investment is held in Public Service 
of New Jersey, or more than 2,000,000 
shares. Electric sales in 1931 totaled 3, 
302,216,000 kilowatt hours. Aggregate op- 
erating revenues were $105,682,000 last 
year and total net of $37,722,000 was only 
about 2 per cent. less than in 1930. 


of Corporation News 


CoLorapo Furt aNnp Iron—Announced 
15% reduction in. salaries and wages, effec- 


tive June 16, 1932. 


CoMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN—At an- 
nual meeting stockholders will be asked to 
authorize retirement of 337,682 shares of 
common owned by corporation, and re- 
duction of its capital by $5, the stated 
value, for each of retired shares. 


ConsoLipATED Gas Co. or N. Y.—Offer- 
ing expected in near future of $30,000,000 
25-year 5% bonds at around 97. 


Corn Propucts Rerinrnc—Has - suc- 
cessfully cultivated on commercially prac- 
ticable scale a variety of yucca, a tapioca 
producing plant, on island of Santo 
Domingo. It was said plant yielded six 
tons of starch to an acre, or seven times 
average amount obtainable from domestic 
corn. Dominican plantation is being de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible because of 
great inroads being made by Javanese 
tapioca imports into United States. 

EastMAN Kopax Co.—Operations will 
be at lower levels over next few months, 
as several departments are curtailing ac- 
tivities. Film pack department is reported 
closed for three months, and spool film 
division will work three days a week, 
compared with present four-day week. 
Reel department has shut down 50%, and 
cine and paper departments are working 
from four to five days a week. 


Empire Pusric Service Corp.—Reor- 
ganization plan provided for formation of 
new company which would acquire direct- 
ly, or thorugh subsidiaries, the holdings 
(whether or not subject to pledge or 
hypothecation) of Empire Public Service 
Corp., Electric Public Utilities Co., Elec- 
tric Public Service Co., and East Coast 
Utilities Co., and control of their principal 
existing subsidiaries. 

FEepERAL MINING AND SMELTING— 
Closed down Morning Mines and also 
Page Mines, both in Coeur D’Alene min- 
ing district in Idaho. It is hoped condi- 
tions will permit reopening Oct. 1, 1932. 
These were only mines in operation. 

Forp Motor Co.—Assembly of Ford 
automobiles at Calumet plant in Chicago 
area has been stepped up to 230 cars a 
day. Delayed shipments from Detroit of 
certain parts has retarded activities some- 
what. As soon as all parts are ready in 








needed quantities, assembly will be in- 
creased to 400 cars a day. Orders from 
dealers substantially in excess of present 
output. Pittsburgh plant will begin day 
and night schedule shortly and will give 
employment to more than 1,200 workers. 
Similar orders for renewal of plant ac- 
tivity have been sent to all Ford plants in 
the eastern territory. 

GENERAL Foops Corp.—Frosted Foods 
Sales Corp., subsidiary of Frosted Foods 
Co., Inc., has taken over distribution and 
sale of Birdseye quick-frozen food prod- 
ucts from Birdseye Packing Co., Inc., and 
Pacific Frosted Foods, Inc. Frosted 
Foods Co., Inc., subsidiary of General 
Foods, remained as holding company. 
Birdseye frosted foods are being produced 
at five permanent packing plants and five 
portable plants, for distribution through 
350 retail outlets in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Goopricnh (B. F.) Co—Is contracting 
with Kudrnatch company in Czechoslova- 
kia to manufacture tires. 


INTERBOROUGH Rapip TRaNnsit—Has or- 
dered 50 passenger cars from American 
Car and Foundry. 

Packarp Motor Car Co.—Orders for 
all Packard cars are in excess of current 
production, resulting in further reduction 
in already small field stocks. 

ParaMount Pusiix Corp.—Change in 
par of capital stock to $10 from no par 
in order to create capital surplus, approved 
by stockholders. 

Unpverwoop Extior Fisner— Declared 
25 cents a share dividend on common. 
Previously paid 50 cents quarterly. 

Unirep ArrcRAFT AND TRANSPORT— 
United Air Lines, transport unit, carried 
6,885 passengers in April, 1932, a new 
high record, and an increase of 47% over 
preceding month and 150% over corres- 
ponding 1931 month. 

Unitep Frurr—Declared dividend of 5 
cents on common. On April 1, 1932, 75 
cents was paid. 


WestTiInGHoUsE ELectric—Time within 
which outstanding scrip certificate, issued 
in connection with payment of 10% stock 
dividend declared on March 5, 1924, might 
be surrendered in exchange for shares of 


common stock has been extended until 
further notice. 
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dir Lines Prove 
Organize 
REIGHT That’s Really Fast. Anx- 
=— scanning the skies at the 


Boston Airport one day last month were 
several officials from the local assembly 
plant of the Ford Motor Company. As 
the noon plane from New York hummed 
into sight, they knew that the airplane 
had once more added to its dramatic rec- 
ord of service to American business. 

The afternoon before, a sudden short- 
age of instrument panels had developed 
and the nearest supply was in Detroit. 
Without them. the plant must close down, 
precious time in filling orders would be 
lost, and thousands of workers would 
lose their pay during the delay. So a 
hurry call was sent out, and in the gray 
dawn of the next morning a plane loaded 
with panels took off from Dearborn 
Airport and headed for Cleveland. 
There, the panels were transferred to 
a New York bound United Air Lines 
plane; at New York, the cargo was 
turned over to the American Airways 
plane for Boston. And the panels were 
in the assembly line in Boston in the 
early afternoon, less than nine hours 
aiter they left Detroit. 


XCURSION Rates Reach Air Travel. 

Ludington Lines, New York to 
‘Vashington every-hour-on-the-hour air- 
line, is filling mnon-productive empty 
seats by applying excursion rate tickets 
to air travel. Five-dollar “student rate” 
tickets (half the usual fare) are sold 


for New York to Washington early 
morning flights, on which traffic is 
sometimes light. The holder of the 


ticket waits at the airport until a few 
minutes before the plane takes off. If 
all seats aren’t taken by full-rate pas- 
sengers, he climbs aboard; but ‘if they 
are, he must wait until the next depar- 
ture. In the few weeks the plan has 
been used, it has created a large volume 
of off-peak traffic. 


MBATTLED Farmers. Eastern dairy 

farmers in May took a first step 
toward matching bargaining power with 
bargaining power, by setting up on the 
production end of the dairy industry or- 
ganizations to equal those in operation 
on the distributing end. 

Ordinary co-operation has so far 
failed to bring in what milk producers 
believe are reasonable prices. As proof 
they point to a study made this year in 
upper New York State by the New York 
State College of Agriculture, which 
showed that dairy farmers receive an 
average annual net income of $270 on 
an investment of $16,327—less than half 
the wages of an ordinary farm hand. 
So the latest move is super-co-operation, 
created by bringing together independ- 
ent producers, existing co-operatives, and 
larm organizations into one group under 
the wings of State-appointed boards 
and Federal sanction. 

The prime purpose is greater bargain- 
ing power, and success depends on hold- 
ing exclusive contracts with farmers 


> 


Their 


W orth—Farmers 


Executives Learn to Write Letters 


supplying the bulk of the milk going to 
any one locality. Dairymen sending 
milk to the Boston market got under 
way on May 1 with New England Dai- 
ries, Inc., which hold contracts for 75 
per cent. of the milk consumed by Bos- 
tonians, and already prices have gone 
up a cent a quart. 

New York City may soon face a simi- 
lar rise. A state committee is lining up 
farmers to sign exclusive contracts 
with the Dairymen’s League, an existing 
co-operative, for price bargaining, and 
the Boston success is making their job 
easier. But New York milk distributors 
may answer by sending to the Middle 
West for their supplies. 


ORRESPONDENCE Course for 
A Executives. A Middle-Western com- 
pany recently gave its executives a 
course in letter writing, and had some 
surprising results: it is reported that the 
average age of accounts receivable was 
reduced from 131 days to 90 days; re- 
turns from letters asking for credit in- 
formation rose 30 per cent.; many 
claims were eliminated and items of 
minor expense reduced. 

Previous letters had been cold, im- 
personal, and full of involved sentences. 
A letter counsellor was called in to cor- 
rect things. Each executive was given 
a preliminary series of lesson sheets; 
after he had studied these and written 
letters on suggested subjects as a first 
lesson, carbon copies of all letters dic- 
tated in the course of business were 
turned over to the instructor, who cor- 
rected them for courtesy, appropriate- 
ness of phrasing, and grammar, and sug- 
gested changes where they seemed de- 
sirable. Each executive watched his 
own progress through a weekly tabula- 
tion of mistakes. And the results show 
that the change from the stereotyped 
business letter to one that is warm and 
friendly is appreciated, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by the company’s customers. 


OR BETTER Brake Service. An- 

other gain for the factory-prepack- 
age idea. Packages containing complete 
replacement brake shoes for automobiles 
using Bendix brakes are now being fur- 
nished to dealers by the Bendix Brake 
Company and its distributors. The 
dealer replaces shoes whose linings are 
worn with factory reconditioned ones: 
the old ones are sent to the factory or 
the nearest distributor to be recondi- 
tioned and relined. The new arrange- 
ment will save the dealer the necessity 
of relining shoes in his own shop, will 
save him the expense of carrying brake- 
lining equipment, and will save time for 
his customer. And the customer has the 
satisfaction of driving out with brake 
shoes which are as good as new. 


Readers may feel free to write to 
the editor of Profitable Management, 
in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about experiences in modern 
management. 
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A 


LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Under New Management 


One of the well known drug stores in 
New York City made a practice of giving 
a penny to each beggar who came into the 
store. One day one of the “regulars” 
came in with another beggar. 

“Please, Sir, would you mind giving this 
man the penny from now on? I just sold 
him my route.”—$5 prize to B. Popper, 
Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 


Tact 

The manager of a restaurant was much 
embarrassed to see a stranger at one of 
his tables wearing a napkin in the old- 
fashioned way—tucked under his chin. 

It would never do to have such a thing 
as this, but on the other hand it was a 
ticklish problem to decide how the napkin 
could be removed. 

Calling a waitress he asked her to sug- 
gest the removal as tactfully as possible. 
Five minutes later he almost fainted when 
the young lady posed in front of his cus- 
tomer and said seriously: “Shave or hair 
cut, sir ?”—Exchange. 


Not Mincing Words 
“If I cut a beefsteak in two,” asked the 
teacher, “then cut the halves in two, what 
do I get?” 
“Quarters,” returned the boy. 


“Good! And then again?” 
“FEighths.” 

“Correct! Again?” 
“Sixteenths.” 

“Exactly! And what then?” 


“Thirty-seconds.” 
““And once more?” 
“Hamburger,”’ answered the boy. 


—Exchange. 


Touching Fidelity 
Client—“That’s an unusually 
clock you have in your office. 
sured?” 
Lawyer—‘No, but it is absolutely safe. 
All of my help are constantly watching it.” 


—Clipped. 


valuable 
Is it in- 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forses book for each story 
used. 





TESTED ADVERTISING METHOps, By John 
Caples. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
($3.50). 

This book tells the results of $6,000,000 
spent in testing advertisements, headlines, 
copy appeals, publications, types of illustra- 
tions, etc. How to avoid waste, how to 
concentrate your advertising expenditures 
in tested media, on tested advertisements, 
how in addition to long-pull results, you 
can produce immediate results, are a few 
of the topics discussed. The author is one 
of the country’s most successful copy 
writers. 
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Do You Value the Judgment On Five Days ‘ Approval: 


of 2500 Sales Executives? 











More than 2500 sales executives 
sent for these two books on ap- 
proval and pronounced them good 
enough to keep and pay for. More 
than 100 companies have purchased 
in quantities for distribution to 
their salesmen. 





“You have thrown a natural” said 
W. P. Ferris, Sales Manager, Black- 
hawk Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. . .. “First 
aid for pepping up foggy minds of 
salesmen” said Homer J. Buckley, 
President, Buckley-Dement and 
Company, Chicago. ...“Men in sell- ; 
rtm vin eoniioses'* | IDEAS - METHODS - PLANS 
should read every sentence” said J. 

Kindleberger, President, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, d INSPIR A TION f 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. .. . “Written an or 
in snappy, pungent style, put into 
hands of salesmen should be of 

great value” said Printers’ Ink. SELLING NO W 

Testimonials, endorsements and 
reviews from buyers and the press 
are unanimous in praising these “Me, Triumphant” and “Short Cuts for Salesmen” are for 
OE ES Se Ne. today, for use today, tomorrow and every day! They were 
written by Jack Klein for use when selling is difficult. 





Who Is the Author? You are living through every line, sentence, paragraph. 

Jack Klein is in active charge of Some Subjects Covered by ‘ 
many sales groups as a sales con- ¥ 
sultant. He has sold many com- “ME, TRIUMPHANT” and “SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN” 
modities and services. He has hired 
and trained over 2,000 salesmen. What = do —_— prospects <i geeeaee say “no.” ... How to save 

. : . your salary or drawing account. .. . How to increase earnings on 
oe Snows selling and anlesmen. straight commission. . . . Should you make a call-back and how can 
you make call-backs profitable? . . . Straight canvass applied to all 
fields. . . . Standard sales talks. . . . “Overworked” territory. 
Forewords by B. C. Forbes Cutting down sales resistance. 
. . » How slumps are caused and cured. ... How to work out of debt 

i 2 ates tie : and build reserves. ... Defense mechanism. .. . Verbal proof stories. 
_ B. C. Forbes knows that selling . Inferiority complex. ... True explanation of laws of averages. . . 
is the key problem in business to- “Hangovers” ... Central dr'ving ideas. 


day. He was so enthusiastic about 
the manuscripts when presented to 
him that he wrote the forewords. 
These forwords: “The Salesman Is 
King” and “To Earn, Learn” will 
inspire and help every salesman. 


Salesmen You Meet in These Books... 


Five salesmen who won sales, others lost. ...The salesman 
who solved his problems by marriage. ...The salesman in- 
volved in the eternal triangle. ...The salesman who had to 
change his standards....The salesman who lived on rela- 
tives....The “too anxious” salesman. ... The salesman 
whose wife over-estimated his earnings....The salesman 
who kept FAITH. 


Five Days’ Approval 


Read these two books before de- 
ciding to buy. So certain are we 
that they will fit into your prob- 
lems, that they will help you, that 
we will gladly send “Me, Triumph- i a A Oe err 


ant” and “Short Cuts for Salesmen” B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


on five days’ approval. 

me a copy of 0 “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” and 0 “SHORT CUTS” FOR 
SAP ESMEN” ON APPROVAL. I shall return the book(s) within 5 days and 
owe you nothing, or pay only $4.00 for both, or $2.00 for one. (If you order 
both and decide to keep only one, that’s all right, too.) 


Fill in and mail the coupon today. Lose no time. 
Let these books be of service to you at once! 


. RIIIN faye ohn 50 eiecs ee ESV ASAE Aik nee eta evs Hos pcre rao maa ave lata aera 

Fill in and Mail eeoeeeceersr eer eeeeesesseeseee 
: THE COUPON~ MMMM oat cher 2 Ree gael Oa ae ogee OC OOP CR A ee eR Sere eee UT ear tee 
MN DE asa sexs ac fas ch estar en eeec we oe, Nn 2h oka aie Tene SES SSE A Soe hd LST een ASA TA ROSS 
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Bargains in Utility Stocks 


JUNE 15, 1932 


WHY WASTE 
738 Engine 


Revolutions per Minute? 


Forses, June 15. 


Take two cars identical in weight, 
engine size, body style, etc. The 


first car has the ordinary rear axle » 


gear ratio of, say 4 to 1. The sec- 
ond car has Dual-Ratio; 3 to 1 in 
High; 442 to 1 in Low. Suppose 
both cars run 1,000 miles at an 
average speed of 60 m. p.h. The 
engine of the first car with its com- 
promise rear axle gear ratio must 
turn over 758 times more per min- 
ute than the engine in the car with 


Dual-Ratio—or, a total of 758,000 
more revolutions. ... Dual-Ratio 
means economy to the buyer of a 
car today, because Auburn, with- 


out affecting car speed, offers you 


a reduction of 25% in engine rev- 
olutions —a saving of 15% to 20% 
in gas and oil consumption, and 
an even greater saving in wear 
and tear on all moving parts, to 
Pham eKeldbeet:Me) amsucr tao am yeelelelaot 
ness, efficiency, and comfort. 





a 
Runs Faster, Smoother, 
with Less Noise, Vibration 
and Wear, With Economy 


Accelerates Faster 7 Climbs 
Hills Faster than Any Other 
Production Motor Car 
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AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Ind. Division of Cord Corporation 
Fourteen Standard and Custom Straight Eight Models $945 to $1445 
Twelve Standard and Custom 12-cylinder Models $1445 to $1895 
Prices f. o. b. factory, subject to change without notice 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


secretary. 
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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 





Will the turn of the half year 
bring the turn? 


Europe chants “Good-bye, Amer- 
ica!” “Buy America!’ would be more 
sensible. 


Bonds are sahaalien, the Morgan- 
sponsored bond-buying corporation 
recognizes. 


Credit expansion is near. 


One moderate general sales tax 1s 
preferable to a multiplicity of heavy 
special taxes. 


Vanity by and by will overcome 
unnatural frugality. 


Persistent selling isn’t plain sailing 
—but it gets there. 


“Soaking the rich’ is all wet. 


Dormant concerns will be caught 
napping. 


Hoover's stock is rising; his notsy 
opponents’ is falling. 





France finds idle gold eats its head 


off. 


Tammany manifestly has contami- 
nated. 


ee 


ee 


Rebuild slums. 


Those “waiting to buy’ may be 
left at the post. 
The Reconstruction Corporation 


has justified its creation. 


ee 


Even the deepest ocean has a bot- 
tom. 


Why not investigate Congress? 


Exercise will—or wilt. 
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DEPENDABLE 

FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


ters of Jean Lafitte ...Summer and 
Winter Resort on the Texas Riviera... 
A fine ocean beach... Famous Seven and 
one half-mile Sea-wall . . . Limitless at- 
tractions for the vacation visitor... 
Here are facilities for boating, driving, 
golfing, riding and fishing the year ’round 
and here is one of the finest beach auto- 
mobile speedways in the world. 

Pretentious hotels line the drive and 
promenade atop the Sea-wall... A mag- 
nificent causeway connects Treasure Is- 
land with the Texas mainland. 


Galveston is one of the country’s fore- 
most deepwater ports with 37 piers ac- 
commodating more than 100 ocean-going 
vessels; 245 miles of wharf trackage; 
the country’s largest export grain eleva- 
tor, capacity 9,000,000 bushels; more 
than 4,000,000 square feet of enclosed 
storage space; 1,927 ships entered the 
port during the year and 3,390,085 tons 
of freight passed over its docks. . . This 
port and playground and Texas City, on 
the mainland, the “Port of Opportunity” 
are served by the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
fast freight and passenger trains to 
} the North and East thru the St. 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans 
| gateways; to North and West Texas 
and California; South Texas and 
Mexico; and East Texas and 
Louisiana-Arkansas. 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES ALSO OPERATE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


BUS SERVICE NORTH ~- SOUTH: EAST : WEST 











What's in 
the Wind 


T seems fairly obvious that any 

business man who can foresee 

what to-morrow will bring forth 
has a reasonable chance of making 
to-morrow favorable—for himself at 
least. A remarkable example of the 
way in which business men are learn- 
ing to see ahead has just turned up 
in the hitherto traditionally short- 
sighted woolen and worsted industry. 

It happens that the wool dress fab- 
ric most popular in 1931 was prac- 
tically unknown in 1921. The fabric 
which was the height of fashion in 
1921 disappeared completely toward 
1927. The second most popular fab- 
ric of last year was unknown four 
years earlier. 

It is with such vagaries of style 
as these that the industry has to con- 
tend: Sudden changes resulting from 
radical alterations not merely in 
dress habits but even in habits of 
living, of thinking, of working and 
eating and playing. 

Heretofore these violent changes 
have, to the average person, seemed 
inexplicable. But there has just been. 
completed on behalf of the woolen 
and worsted industry a fascinating 
study by Paul T. Cherington which 
goes a long way toward making each 
manufacturer able to glimpse the fu- 
ture. It shows clearly how, if they 
continue to work together in their 
studies of past and present trends, 
textile manufacturers can undoubt- 
edly rid themselves of many of the 
risks and much of the stagnation now 
inherent in their business. 

Surprisingly enough, at first 
thought, it is from this study of the 
woolen and worsted industry that 
the charts (on page 6) showed in- 
creased use of electrical appliances 
have been adapted. 

Even the campaign for electric 
cookery which is now going on has 
its effect on the style of women’s 
clothes! 


One industry which certainly needs 
to wake up and look to the future is 
that of domestic building construc- 
tion. Startling changes which may 
occur in this industry, affecting prof- 
its in many others, will be detailed 
in a comprehensive and highly in- 
teresting report by Harwood Merrill 
in FORBES for July 1. 


Are securities now near the bot- 
tom of the long downward cycle? 
Practically every authority, and prac- 
tically all rules of past history agree 
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BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 























OLLEGE GRADUATES ++ * 





ALICE in their preference for BUIC K 


‘J wAs delighted, but not sur- 
prised, when I learned that my own classmates 
drive twice as many Buicks as any other car in 
Buick’s price-class. From my own experience 
with Buick cars, I fully appreciate why they do.” 


In fact, an investigation of automobile owner- 
ship among the alumni of fifteen leading colleges 
and universities shows the same ratio of Buick 
owners.* 


You will better appreciate this pronounced pref- 
erence for Buick when you learn, at first hand, 
how much Wizard Control contributes to easier, 
more convenient driving ... when you experi- 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


CAR HE 


THE 


FINE 





camoxr BUICK 


$1000 To 


ence the comfort and luxury of the new and 
beautiful bodies that Fisher has built for Buick 
. .« when you have enjoyed a personal demon- 
stration of the spirited performance of the new 
Buick engine. 


Your local Buick dealer will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to show you the new Buick and to help 
you select a model exactly suited to your taste 
and your requirements. Convenient G. M. A. C. 
terms available.if desired. 


i 7 y ¥ 
* The Graduate Group, Inc., certifies the accuracy of this fact 
about the ownership of Buicks by graduates of these colleges and 
universities. 
FISHER 
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June 15TH marked one of the greatest strides forward in transcontinental 
passenger service! 

On that day American Airways, Inc., placed in operation a night 
plane service between Dallas and Los Angeles, making it possible for a 
passenger to travel from New York to Los Angeles or San Diego with 
the lapse of a single business day! 

The trip from New York starts by train, via the New York Central 
to Cleveland, or the Pennsylvania to Columbus, connecting direct with 
the American Airways plane at either point. Then straight to Dallas; 
a delicious dinner; and on to Los Angeles or San Diego, with stops to 
receive or discharge passengers at intermediate stations. 

The planes have long, comfortable chairs, adjustable for sleep. 
Individual shaded lights afford privacy. Running water and toilet facil- 
ities. Every comfort is provided, including meals and refreshment aloft. 
Two-way radio control and all proved aids to navigation make this one 
of the most delightful forms of transportation. 


*“NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 


New York: Columbus (plane) ........ Lv. 9.10 A. M. 
Pennsylvania R.R. ...... Lv. 6.05 P.M. Dallas (night plane) ...... Lv. 8.00 P. M. 
New York Central R.R...Lv.6.15 P.M. San Diego ................ Ar. 7.13. A.M. 

Cleveland (plane) ........ Lv. 8.00 A.M.. Los Angeles ...............Ar. 7.15 A. M. 


The eastbound schedule is equally advantageous. Leaving Los Angeles or San Diego 
by evening plane, you arrive in Dallas for breakfast, then on to Cleveland or Colum- 
bus, connecting with overnight trains arriving in New York the following morning. 

Principal intermediate stops: Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Little 
Rock, Texarkana, Ft. Worth, Abilene, Big Spring, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix, 
El Centro. 


*Boston, Montreal, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta. Birmingham, New Orleans 
and other principal cities provide direct connections with this Coast-to-Coast schedule. 


Inquire: All travel agents, hotels, Postal Telegraph, Western Union, call or write. 


AMERICAN, 
AIRWAYS. Ine. 


COAST TO COAST—CANADA TO THE GULF 
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that they are, and that diversified 
purchases at approximately the pres- 
ent time should almost certainly re- 
ward courage, faith, and patience 
with substantial market profits over 
the long pull. 

ForsEs is, therefore, pleased to 
introduce to its readers two new and 
well known financial authorities who 
will alternate in analyzing in each is- 
sue an attractive list of securities for 
small portfolios. 

In the present issue, Paul Clay 
presents his first article, which tells 
about timely opportunities in the 
public utility investment field (page 
44). Mr. Clay was for many years 
vice-president and chief economist 
of Moody’s Investors Service, and is 
a recognized authority on finance. 

Last issue, the first investment 
article by Edward L. Barnes ap- 
peared: “Six Deflated Stocks Fa- 
vored for Long-Term Prospects.” 
Mr. Barnes, too, is a distinguished 
authority on investments. He has 
long been associated with Standard 
Statistics Company, of New York 
City, as one of its chief advisors on 
security conditions and forecasting. 


The second analysis by Mr. Barnes 
will appear in the next issue of 
FORBES. Mr. Clay’s next will be 
in the issue of July 15. 
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Electricity’s mounting uses. In each 

chart the heavy black lines indicate 

the number of each appliance in use 

at the beginning of the year. (See 
also page 12.) 


After a twelve-year effort to handle 
employee retirement annuities and 
death benefits privately, on July Ist 
the Vacuum Oil Company will turn 
its entire program over to an insur- 
ance company—a striking illustration 
of the trend described by Leroy A. 
Lincoln in Forses, June 1, page 16. 
Incidentally, this is the largest group 
annuity retirement transaction so far 
this year. For more details, see 
Profitable Management in the next 
issue of FORBES. 
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700 Years ago... 


Sultan Yusuf was warmed 
by this BRASS BRAZIER 








For the average home, water 
pipes of this metal cost only 
$60 more than pipes that rust... 





Photo, courtesy Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, N Y Draw- 
ing based on available data 





he ROSION has not damaged the Brass 
shell of this brazier ... used in the 13th 
Century by al-Malik al-Musaffar Yusuf, 
Sultan of Yemen, in Arabia. It is on display 
today at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
N. Y. C. ... sound and strong after 700 
years. Brass cannot rust. 

‘That is, why water pipes of Brass never 
rust-choke to retard the full, free flow ex- 
pected at every faucet... never rust out to 
cause periodic repairs. 

This freedom from the expense and annoy- 
ance of rust can be had at an actual saving 
over a period of time. For the average 7-room 
house, Anaconda Brass Pipe costs only $60 
more than pipe that rusts. 


Copper and Brass are economical 


Other rustless Anaconda metals for building 
construction provide similar economies. Gut- 
ters, rainpipes and roof flashings of Anacon- 
da Copper; screens of Anaconda Bronze; 
water storage tanks of Copper or Everdur 
(strengthened Copper); and hardware of 
solid Brass or Bronze. 

Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze, as 
used in these products, are identical in qual- 
ity with the Anaconda metals so long accept- 
ed as standard by the electrical and the auto- 
motive industries. 


ANACONDA» 
OPPER & BRASS 
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t oo VER strong the individual’s desire to meet 


his obligations, it is only when he finds a prac- 





tical method of doing it that he can act. Household 





both stimulates this desire and provides the plan. 





Advertisements like those illustrated here do the job, 





appearing regularly in cities where Household’s 147 





branch offices are located. Let us tell you about the 





importance of personal finance service to your specific 





business. Just address the Household Finance Cor- 





poration, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


and Subsidiaries 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 
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Household Loans are helping 
to pay delinquent accounts 











One Hundred Forty-Seven Offices in Eighty-Nine Citiesin ...ILLINOIS...INDIANA...IOWA... MARYLAND. .. MASSACHU- 
SETTS... MICHIGAN... MISSOURI... NEW JERSEY... NEW YORK... PENNSYLVANIA... RHODE ISLAND... WISCONSIN 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and GOMMENT 


By B. C. 


BUSINESS HE original J. P. Morgan de- 
TO HAVE clared, towards the end of his 
GLASS life, that the day was approaching 
POCKETS when “Business will have glass 

pockets,” meaning that everything 


would have to be done openly and above-board, with no 
secrets. Recent events have hastened the coming of that 
day. The public feel that they have been taken advantage 
of by insiders. They were encouraged by financiers, cor- 
poration heads and others to buy securities at dizzy prices. 
Rank-and-file investors are carrying more shares to-day 
than ever before—at terrific losses. But there have been 
indications that powerful insiders unloaded long ago. It 
has frequently happened that stocks have been heavily 
sold prior to dividend reductions or omissions., This has 
excited the suspicion that insiders availed themselves. of 
information not available to outsiders. : 

Forses does not advocate “probes” at this precarious 
time. The dominating objective of every responsible citi- 
zen, legislature, regulatory body, corporation, financial in- 
stitution, should be to restore equanimity and equilibrium 
so that unemployment may be lessened, the destruction 
of values stayed, confidence revived and activity resumed. 
But the time will come when it will be in order to let the 
fullest daylight into the actions of bankers, financiers, 
capitalists, executives, directors. Judas Iscariots must be 
drum-martialled. Betrayers of the public interest have 
no rightful place in the modern scheme of things. 


INTERNATIONAL RAVE economic troubles are 
CONFERENCE not confined to only one coun- 
ON PRICES try or a few countries; they are 
IS SENSIBLE worldwide. This indicates that the 

causes are international. Abnor- 
mally unremunerative prices for commodities, raw ma- 
terials, minerals and other products are responsible for 
much of the universal distress, Britain’s proposal that 
leading countries get together for the purpose of evolv- 
ing a remedy for this basic evil is eminently timely and 
sensible. Our Administration’s cheerful acceptance of an 
invitation to be represented is heartening. It may do 


something to mollify the European feeling that the United 
States habitually shirks co-operating wholeheartedly and 
without reservation whenever international efforts are 
made to solve difficult problems. America has as profound 
reason as any other nation for bestirring itself to stay 
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the economic debacle. The conference should be held at 
the earliest feasible moment. There has been altogether 
too much dawdling over domestic action of a construc- 
tive nature. 


Learning leads to earning. 


ARE OUR ANKERS, doubtless conscien- 
BANKERS tiously, claim that, as custo- 
RIGHT OR dians of other people’s money, their 
WRONG? cardinal duty is to keep their insti- 


tutions thoroughly safe and sound. 
In pursuance of this policy, they demand that loans be 
safeguarded by adequate collateral—or sold out. By and 
large, this is the policy which has been followed. In other 
words, the banks have rated their own safety first. 

This being so, what logical objection can these same 
bankers offer when nervous depositors, deciding that they, 
too, want to play safe, insist upon withdrawing their funds 
and putting them into strong boxes? Banks that are out 
solely for Number One cannot reasonably object to cus- 
tomers adopting the same principle. Yet, we all know 
that if any considerable percentage of bank depositors 
were to follow such a course, the nation’s banks would 
find themselves in a dilemma. The world’s most famous 
bank, the Bank of England, weathered many crises, not 
by hoarding its reserves when demands became clamor- 
ous, but by putting out funds readily and generously. 

What should be the attitude of America’s banks to- 
wards borrowers to-day? Must they base their opera- 
tions strictly on current market quotations for securities ? 
Or, should they themselves set minimum values for in- 
vestments and lend accordingly, regardless of day-to-day 
fluctuations on the Exchanges? Or have we come to 
such a pass that no American investments can be fairly 
regarded as possessing a minimum worth? Federal and 
State authorities have extended consideration towards 
financial and other fiduciary institutions whose assets con- 
sist mainly of investments. Can similar consideration be 
extended to others by these same institutions? 

Self-protection works effectively up to a certain point; 
after that, it is liable to incur self-destruction. Is this 
fact adequately kept in mind by those controlling our 
financial institutions ? 

Let us hope the planned concerted action by New 
York’s, most powerful bankers will mean the dawning of 
a new and brighter day. 
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POSTPONE MERICA should declare a 
FURTHER moratorium on anything and 
SENATORIAL everything calculated to aggravate 
PROBING unsettlement. Further Congres- 


y 


sional probing should be postponed. 
No helpful purpose could be served, for example, by rak- 
ing over the coals at this time what was done by bull 
pools during the stock market boom. An investigation of 
short selling was justified on the basis that it might deter 
bears from operating ruthlessly at a time when such op- 
erations were iniquitously injurious. 

Congress can best serve the nation by effecting drastic 
economies, providing facilities for meeting possible de- 
mands from States for emergency relief loans, agreeing 


upon a sane tax program, reasonably balancing the budget 
—and then, without one day’s needless delay, going home. 
Once the country is again on the upgrade, but not until 
then, investigations into this, that and the next thing can 
be resumed as our Solons in their wisdom may deem 
desirable. 

The supreme immediate objective of every responsible 
citizen should be the hastening of revival in business, in 
employment, in investment. Stirring up additional fear 
cannot accomplish that. Stimulating confidence can. 


No purpose, no pleasure. 
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OPERATING HE securities of operating 

COMPANIES: utility companies have fared 

HOLDING somewhat better than the securities 

COMPANIES of railway and industrial com- 
panies. The shrinkage in the de- 


mand for electric and gas light and power has been dis- 
tinctly less than the shrinkage in the demand for most 
products. Had there been nothing but operating utility 
companies, the industry would have been less unpleasantly 
circumstanced to-day. 

The most ruinous annihilation of market values has 
.been in the shares of holding companies. The art of or- 
ganizing such companies has been carried farther in the 
utility field than elsewhere. There have been companies 
within companies, and then more companies within more 
companies, one pyramided on another in bewildering in- 
tricacy. When prosperity waxed furiously, the balance 
left for the common stock of the ultimate holding com- 
pany often was such that quotations multiplied manifold. 
But when depression came, the balance left for such 
stocks was the first to disappear. Hence the appalling 
losses suffered by those who bought holding company 
shares at dizzy prices. 

What is to be the final upshot? Inevitably, distinctly 
stricter regulation of holding companies. Also, restric- 
tions on permitting holding company upon holding com- 
pany loom. Holding companies possessed theoretical ad- 
vantages far from negligible, especially in the matter of 
raising large amounts of capital for extensions, improve- 
ments, etc., but when the winds of adversity burst with 
hurricane force, among the first structures to suffer were 
the holding companies, thus destroying their ability to 
attract capital. 

Utility leaders of the present generation have achieved 
miracles in invention, engineering, economy, efficiency. 
Will they prove capable of matching their technical and 
scientific achievements now that they are confronted with 
problems of a totally different sort, problems involving 
popularity, psychology, social equations? They can’t and 
won't by merely ensconsing themselves in cyclone cellars. 
They must come forward and frankly face the facts, 
frankly face disgruntled investors, frankly face self- 
seeking politicians, frankly face the critical public. 


PARTY a. an inglorious spectacle 
POLITICS Washington presents. Party 
SUICIDAL 


politics daily push the people deeper 
into the mire. By contrast with 
mischief-working partisans in Con- 
gress, Nero was almost a noble figure; he at least did 
nothing to aggravate and accelerate déstruction. At a 
time when the very foundations of the commonwealth are 
threatened, Republican and Democratic legislators miser- 
ably fail to rise above narrow Party considerations. They 
are like mutinous sailors fighting for a ship’s spoils 
when all hands are direly needed at the pumps to prevent 
the ship from sinking. It will avail Republican or 
Democratic leaders little if their suicidal tactics precipi- 
tate social disorder. If our “statesmen” cannot rise above 
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selfishness, what can be expected of our unemployed mil- 
lions? The urgent need of the hour is for broad-visioned 
co-operation. If this be much longer foresworn, chaos 
will be courted. 

President Hoover in his first (historic) appearance 
before the Senate well and truly said: 


The time has come when we must all make sacrifice of some 
parts of our particular views and bring these dangers and de- 
generations to halt by expeditious action. . .. The natural wealth 
of this country is unimpaired, and the inherent abilities of our 
people to meet their problems are being restrained by failure of the 
government to act. Time is of the essence. Every day’s delay 
makes new wounds and extends them. . .. The nation urgently 
needs unity. It needs solidarity before the world in demonstrat- 
ing that America has the courage to look its difficulties in the face 
and the capacity and resolution to meet them. 


Every employed person can do his bit towards prov- 
ing “that America has the courage to look its difficulties 
in the face and the capacity and resolution to meet them.” 

Are you doing your bit? 


Charitableness builds character. 


BUSINESS N/PANY envy corporation heads 
HEADS “drawing fat salaries.” I 
HAVE THEIR know some of these executives. 


OWN TROUBLES And I don’t envy them! Few of 


them have slept soundly during 
recent times. It is normal, rather than abnormal, for far- 
flung corporations, with lots of subsidiaries, to have bond 
or note obligations maturing from time to time. Ordi- 
narily, refinancing involves no difficulty. But to-day it 
is painfully different. Even a modest maturity is a hid- 
eous nightmare. Financing has practically broken down. 
How could investors be expected to subscribe for new 
securities at a reasonable price when practically all exist- 
ing securities, outside of giltedge first mortgages, are 
selling at or near bankruptcy quotations? 

The one chief ray of hope is that the all-pervading un- 
certainty now raging will subside when Congress rises. 
The financial world predicts no worthwhile improvement 
until then. Obviously, if there were no prospect of rais- 
ing capital in the measurable future, the capitalistic sys- 
tem would be shaken to its foundation. Industry and 
business cannot carry on without funds. Capital comes 
from three main sources, surplus earnings, bank borrow- 
ings, sales of securities. Surplus earnings have largely 
disappeared ; the sale of investments is impossible at any- 
thing like a rational price; and although most of our large 
banks have an unusual abundance of liquid funds, as 
well as the wherewithal to extend very greatly their credit 
supplies, they have been averse to doing any large-scale 
financing. This condition simply cannot last. The sooner 
every legislator in Washington realizes this, the better. 
A way out must be found. 

A way out heretofore always has been found. 

Perhaps the new bond-buying corporation organized by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. will prove to be part of the answer. 


Hurricanes leave only the strong unscathed. 





Electricity Marches On! 


N 1921, people were saying that 

the saturation point in electric 
current consumption had _ been 
reached. We hear the same state- 
ment to-day. Yet between 1921 and 
1931 the demand for electricity in- 
creased 150 per cent. 

Ten years ago, radio was just be- 
ginning ; to-day, television. In 1922, 
electric motors were coming into 
their own; 1932 sees new markets 
opening up for electric heat. In the 
past decade, steel mills were electri- 
fied; in the next one, coal and oil 
will reap the benefits of electrifica- 
tion. New uses and new users are 
being found daily. A look behind 
the scenes seems to justify but one 
conclusion: when business once more 
returns to normal, the developments 
of the past few years will have built 
up a backlog which will carry cur- 
rent consumption to heights never 
reached before. 

Take the home, for exaznple. 
The consumer is only just becoming 
electricity-conscious. Flat-irons and 
lights have been accepted as a matter 
of course for years, but it took the 
rise of the electric refrigerator really 
to dramatize the usefulness of elec- 
tricity. It did something that few 
could conceive of ; and in doing that, 
it opened their minds to new elec- 
trical miracles. As a result, it’s go- 
ing to be that much easier to gain 
public acceptance of other electric 
appliances. 


HE domestic market has scarce- 

ly been touched. To-day, there 
are 20,300,000 wired homes in the 
United States, but only 5 per cent. 
are truly electrified. Twelve million 
have no toasters or washing ma- 
chines, 14,000,000 have no electric 
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percolators, 17,000,000 have no elec- 
tric refrigerators, 19,000,000 have no 
electric ranges. Last year, gross 
revenue from current sales was 
$1,970,000,000. Exploit these do- 
mestic markets fully, and sales would 
more than double. And that doesn’t 
include industry’s new demands for 
power. 

1931 saw this picture: 100,000 new 
domestic consumers; a gain of 8 per 
cent. in farm and home use of elec- 
tricity; an increase in the average 
household’s consumption from 548 
kilowatt hours in 1930 to 580 in 
1931; an increase in domestic use of 
close to a billion kilowatt hours; and 
a decrease in the average charge to 
5.83 cents per kilowatt hour. 


ATISFIED? No, says the elec- 

trical industry. And it promptly 
sets new standards for 1932. This 
year will witness the greatest promo- 
tional efforts in its history, and an at- 
tempt to raise the average home con- 
sumption to 700 kilowatt hours. On 
three main fronts and countless minor 
ones, the drive is going forward. 

Utility men are confident that 
750,000 refrigerators will be sold in 
1932, on top of last year’s achieve- 
ment of 950,000. That means an 
increased annual power revenue of 
more than $20,000,000. The co- 
operative promotion campaign of the 
last few years will continue on the 
same scale, and individual manufac- 
turers are going out after business 
as strenuously as they ever have be- 
tore. 

Heat, as well as cold, is to be pro- 
moted. After fifteen years of in- 


dividual effort, only a million elec- 





tric ranges are in use. But in the 
last two years, two things have hap- 
pened: many power companies have 
adjusted their rates to lower the cost 
of electric cooking; and new heating 
elements have been developed which 
speed up electric cookery and don’t 
burn out as easily. Now that the 
housewife’s well-founded objections 
have been removed, the industry is 
ready to start. 


HIS Spring, the goal was set: the 
sale of a million electric ranges 
in the next three years. During that 
period, more than twelve million dol- 
lars will be spent on promotion: 
$3,675,000 co-operatively; $2,100,- 
000 by manufacturers; and $6,300.- 
000 by distributors and dealers. 
Each range placed in the hands of 
the consumer means a new revenue 
of $50 a year to the power com- 
panies. A million ranges mean a 
new load of 1,600,000,000 kilowatt 
hours; an increase of 13 per cent. in 
domestic current demand; and an 
increase in central station revenue of 


$50,000,000 a year. 


Lighting, too, is coming in for 


concentrated attention—not only in 
the home, but in the office and fac- 
tory and on the highway as well. 
Engineers estimate that present light- 
ing is only 30 per cent. adequate. 
If that can be increased to 36 per 
cent., new revenue will amount to 
$75,000,000 annually. And the in- 
dustry is going to make a drive to 
reach that figure during the next 
three years. 

Beyond these spectacular promo- 
tional. plans is a myriad of pos- 
sibilities for the wider use of elec- 
tricity in the home. Completely 
electrified kitchens now are being 
sold to builders as a unit (FORBES, 
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General Electric Photo . 


While Business Pauses 
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April 15, 1932). The National Elec- 
tric Light Association has recently 
completed a report on electric water 
heaters, which may open the way for 
future promotion. Five million elec- 
tric clocks (a use almost unknown 
a few years ago) have been sold, but 
there is a market for two, three, and 
four clocks in every home. And each 
clock, whether it costs a dollar or a 
hundred, contributes 85 cents a year 
to central station revenue. 





UNLIGHT lamps are finding 

many new users. This Spring, a 
Cleveland apartment house installed 
them in all bathrooms as standard 
equipment. An electric hedge-trim- 
mer and an electric lawn-mower have 
made their appearance. If you don’t 
care to walk up and down stairs, you 
can buy a home elevator, no larger 
than a chair, that slides along a rail on 
one side of the staircase. If insects 
bother you, turn on a lamp that at- 
tracts them, then electrocutes them 
by charged wires. Shave yourself 
with an electrically operated razor; 
cook your dinner in a new electric 
casserole. 

Electric kitchen mixers are coming 
within easy reach of consumers 
with moderate incomes. And new 
attachments—fruit-juice extractors, 
coffee grinders, food choppers, vege- 
table slicers, ice chippers, can open- 
ers, pastry knives—are increasing 
their consumption of current. Port- 
able electric radiators (ForBes, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932) open a new field for 
home electric heating. In the experi- 
mental stage are electrically-heated 
walls and ceilings, claimed to be more 
efficient than ordinary radiation be- 
cause less heat is absorbed from the 
body by ‘clammy walls. Every oil 
burner sold means a new demand 
for current. And back of these 
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newer things are the old stand-bys: 
vacuum cleaners, exercising ma- 
chines, electric toys, toasters, waffle 
irons, grills, washing machines, irons, 
radiant heaters, corn poppers, home 
moving picture machines, floor pol- 
ishers, ironing machines, heating 
pads, hot plates, cigar lighters—each 
finding new users every day, and 
each contributing its share in the fur- 
ther electrification of the home. 
Homes of the future will go even 
farther; on July 1, Forses will take 
its readers into some of them, elec- 
trified to a degree of which we have 
little conception to-day. 

Air conditioning in homes, offices, 
theatres, factories, department stores, 
and banks is coming fast, from the 
small limited-service $50 unit to the 
giant commercial installation. A new 
forty-two story office building in 
Chicago will have complete air con- 
ditioning equipment, but that is only 
a start. Ninety per cent. of the air 
conditioning possibilities in theatres 
and department stores remain to be 
realized. An economical condition- 





The farmer is daily finding new uses 
for electricity. The electric hay drier 
(above) lets him forget the weather 


Electric heat’s possibilities are end- 
less. This ribbon-type heater (left) 
melts asphalt for coating pipes 


ing plant for small stores is being 
marketed for the first time this year. 

More scientific business methods 
will lead inevitably to greater use 
of electrical equipment: the tabu- 
lating machine for market and cost 
data; the electric bookkeeping ma- 
chine for accounts; the electric 
check-signing machine for pay- 
ments, electric adding and calculat- 
ing machines for faster answers; 
electric addressing, folding, sealing, 
and stamping machines for getting 
the mail out in a hurry; and electric 
dictating machines to put correspond- 
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ence on a _ mass-production basis. 
Under a new electrical record sys- 
tem, the sales clerk in a department 
store places a coded merchandise tag 
in a transmitter, and all details of 
the transaction are automatically re- 
corded in the central office upstairs 
(Forses, June 1, 1932). It can be 
extended to the stockroom and the 
factory. Radio is coming into the 
office. A new desk has a built-in 
set, and the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society Building, completed in 
1931, is wired throughout for radio. 
Electric typewriters increase the 
typist’s efficiency. A new electric 
safe (Forses, March 15, 1932) 
closes automatically when the oper- 
ator pushes a button; a new electric 
multiplying machine (Forses, March 
15, 1932) works four times faster 
than any previously known mechan- 
ical method. 


| all types of commercial activity, 
new uses for electricity are com- 
ing to the fore. 
powered with 


Meat slicers are 
miniature motors; 





scales are equipped with flashing 
lights. In the restaurant, as in the 
home,. electric cookery’s real develop- 
ment lies ahead. A_ chain of 
cafeterias has just installed electric 
food warmers to replace the conven- 
tional steam table, and a few hotels 
are using electric plate warmers. 
Some groceries, basement stores, and 
restaurants are lighted with sunlight 
lamps. Windowless factories, stores, 
and office buildings (which, some 
say, are the type of the future) need 
artificial light and air conditioning 
equipment. In Ohio, California, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin legis- 
latures, bills have been introduced 
for lighting main highways through 
rural districts. Floodlighting  at- 
tracts new devotees to swimming, 
golf, baseball, football. And _ the 
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growth of the young giant, Aviation, 
brings with it an increasing call for 
lighted airways and floodlighted air- 
ports. 

The farmer is finding new allies in 
his battle for profits in electric in- 
cubators, churns, cream separators, 
milking machines, feed cutters, grist 
mills, and water pumps. His wife 


is using more domestic appliances. 
And the extension of central station 
power lines brought in 49,000 new 
Only 


farm users last year alone. 
700,000 of six million farms 
are in any way electrified, 
yet that number represents a 
400 per cent. increase in 
eight years. 


HOLLY new agricul- 

tural uses for current 
are being developed. Hens 
become more _ productive 
when their daylight periods 
are extended by electric 
light; cows give more milk 
under electric light and with 
radio music. Seedlings ma- 
ture more rapidly when sun- 
light lamps lengthen their 
days. Baby chicks tend 
to crowd to the window 
of their enclosure at dusk, 
and many smother; electric 
lights suspended from the 
ceiling prevent this waste. 
Electric heaters warm newly- 
born pigs, increasing their 
chances of living. A Mary- 
land poultry farm uses elec- 
tric feeders; a turn of a 
switch at a central point 
scatters feed simultaneously 
in a hundred pens. A new 
adaptation of the vacuum 
cleaner combs, curries, and 
cleans cows and horses. Ex- 
periments are going on 
with an electrically heat- 
ed revolving drum to dry 
hay, making the farmer 
independent of his ca- 
pricious friend, the weather, 
in haying season. The dairy in- 
dustry is working on electrically 
heated pasteurizing apparatus, and 
two Texas professors have de- 
veloped a method of pasteurizing 
by electrically produced sound. A 
new machine carries eggs through 
a hot bath of mineral oil at a pro- 
digious rate, preserving them for a 
year. X-rayed seeds have grown in- 
to curiosities and monstrosities, but 
they also have yielded some useful 
variations from normal: cotton in 
which the seed is free from lint, new 
kinds of barley, tobacco with giant 
leaves, exceptionally fruitful pota- 
toes. Texas and California citrus 
growers are substituting giant elec- 
tric fans for smudge pots to prevent 


frost. The movement of the air 
keeps frost from condensing on the 
fruit and distributes heat more even- 
ly when the temperature again rises. 

Important experiments are being 
carried on with hotbeds in which the 
soil is electrically heated. Results so 
far show that transplanted seedlings 
are far more likely to live and they 
take root in half the ordinary time; 
tomato plants, because they get a 
better start in life, are more pro- 
ductive. 










General Electric 
Photo 


The growing list 
of communities 
permitting weld- 
ed construction 
now numbers 
more than a 
hundred. _ Elec- 
tric welding was 
used in putting 
up this 14-story 
addition to the 
DuPont’ Build- 
ing in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 


Meanwhile, industry marches on 
toward a more complete electrification. 
Between 50 and 60 per cent. of in- 
dustry’s horsepower is now furnished 
by electric motors. An even greater 
field for development lies in new elec- 
trical processes, new industries (air 
conditioning and television, for ex- 
ample), and the conversion of hand 
methods into machine methods. 

The photoelectric cell and _ the 
thyratron tube are destined to be- 
come a famous team. The former 
passes a minute electric current when 
light falls on its cathode; the thy- 
ratron tube steps up that power to 
a practical point. In _ themselves 
minor consumers of current, their 
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significance lies in the fact that they 
usually are hitched together to con- 
trol machinery which is a large user 
of power, and their incredibly ac- 
curate control over it brings electric 
machinery into new places. To-day’s 
uses are myriad; to-morrow’s will be 
far greater. They pile bags; dis- 
tribute sacks of mail to their proper 
bins; route boxes down a complex 
conveyor system, each to its proper 
destination; shear white-hot steel 
bars to exact lengths; cut printed 
wrappers correctly, regard- 
less of deviations in the 
shrinkage or feeding of 
paper; regulate the thick- 
ness and moisture content of 
paper; signal the paper 
machine operator if a strip 
of paper breaks; turn fac- 
tory, signboard, street, and 
airport lights on and off; 
separate good beans from 
bad; open and close garage, 
factory, and_ restaurant 
doors ; regulate humidifying 
apparatus; proportion the 
ingredients in concrete mix- 
tures; record the volume of 
smoke coming from a chim- 
ney ; limit the travel of cut- 
ting heads on pipe-facing 
machines; set type directly 
from copy written on a 
typewriter; classify outgo- 
ing mail by addresses, and 
route each piece; open and 
close soaking-pit covers in_ steel 
mills; regulate traffic lights; adjust 
the size of a moving picture screen 
to the size of the projected film; sort 
bill stubs and place each in its proper 
pigeon-hole; turn on and off the 
paint spray in a lumber mill; control 
conveyor equipment in filling ore and 
grain bins; count everything from 
production units to cars passing 
through New York’s Holland Tun- 
nel; illuminate store display windows 
when pedestrians approach and turn 
them off when they have passed; 
prevent elevator doors from closing 
on passengers; and match colors in 
paints, dress goods, and paper. 








UT this is only one phase of in- 

dustrial use. Electric heat is 
still in its infancy. In 1929, electric 
heating absorbed 6,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours (or more than $70,000,- 
000 in power revenue), an average 
annual increase since 1926 of 19 per 
cent—but less than 5 per cent. of 
saturation. Since then, consumption 
has slowed down to five billion kilo- 
watt hours a year, but the decrease 
is only temporary. 

Meanwhile, new apparatus for ap- 
plying electric heat has been develop- 
ed. In 1926, it was estimated that 

(Continued on page 23) 
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GREATLY perturbed New 
A York banker, James Speyer, 

entered the White House on 
the forenoon of the last day of Janu- 
ary, 1899. He explained to Presi- 
dent McKinley that the historic 
agreement between the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad and the United States 
Government for the settlement of the 
road’s debts had been released both 
here and in Europe for publication 
the following day, but that the nec- 
essary signature of Attorney Gen- 
eral Griggs was unobtainable as he 
was absent from Washington on a 
speech-making tour. 

President McKinley pressed a but- 
ton. A young secretary entered. 

“Get this to the Attorney General, 
wherever he is, and have him sign 
it to-day,” commanded the President. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man. 

“But,” interjected the banker, “how 
can I be sure the Attorney General 
will have signed it before to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Didn’t you see me give it to Mr. 
Cortelyour’ asked the President, 
somewhat testily, as he dismissed the 
matter. 

Even thus early in life, George B. 
Cortelyou had established a reputa- 
tion for never falling down on the 
job. 

Still earlier, when young Cortel- 
you won a civil service appointment 
in the office of the Post Office In- 
spector in charge at New York, he 
was frequently upbraided bv a senior 
clerk for habitually working over- 


A Statesman in Business: 


His Methods 


By B. C. FORBES 


time. “Republics are ungrateful,” 
the youth was chided by this gentle- 
man, who never arrived at his desk 
a minute before nine and never 
stayed at it a minute after four 
o'clock. Cortelyou was on hand an 
hour or more earlier and thought 
nothing of working, when occasion 
required, until two or three o'clock 
in the morning. 

Years passed. One day the Post- 
master General, the supreme head of 
the whole postal organization, walked 
into this same office. The same clerk 
still sat at the same desk. He was 
greeted by the Postmaster General, 
who was the same juvenile clerk who 
had been cautioned against working 
overtime so foolishly. 

“Hard work,” smilingly observed 
Mr. Cortelyou to me the other day, 
“never does any harm and sometimes 
does help.” . 

In Europe men who attain con- 
spicuous success in business fre- 
quently enter public office. 

In America the process commonly 
is reversed: men who attain conspicu- 
ous success in public office often en- 
ter business. 


EORGE BRUCE CORTEL- 
YOU, after serving under three 
Presidents, and filling three Cabinet 
positions, became a business man, 
president of the mammoth Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York 
with its numerous affiliated utility 
companies, electric as well as gas, the 
whole forming the most important 
organization of its kind in the world. 
Mr. Cortelyou belies the hoary but 
inaccurate adages that prophets re- 
ceive no honor in their own country 
and that no exalted positions in 
America’s metropolis are filled by 
native-born New Yorkers. 

Born in New York City (July 
26, 1862), he has received far more 
honors than come to most men: 
He initiated and organized the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor; 
he has been Postmaster General ; ‘he 
was the Secretary of the Treasury 
who co-operated so effectively in 
halting the money panic; 
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he was chairman of the Republican 
National Committee which elected 
President Roosevelt ; he has received 
the tribute of honorary degrees from 
several universities; he was elected 
the first president of the American 
Gas Association; now he becomes 
president of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

He has piloted the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York with 
notable success for more than twenty- 
three years. 

And he has won every inch of his 
advancement by his own effort. 

His schooling over, his first ambi- 
tion was to become a master musi- 
cian. But, after studying in Boston 
under eminent teachers, he reached 
the conclusion, calmly and deliber- 
ately, that music too often failed to 
develop all of an individual’s facul- 
ties. 

Returning to New York, he studied 
shorthand and did so well that he 
was made assistant to the head of the 
school; later he took charge. After 
experience as an expert law reporter, 
he served several years as principal 
of preparatory schools. 

When he decided to enter the civil 
service, it was easy for him to pass 
the examination in stenography and 
typewriting. 

The incident already related illus- 
trates how painstakingly he strove 
to discharge more than his share of 
the routine duties assigned him. At 
7:45 one morning an official from 
Washington arrived on the scene and 
found a young man already on the 
er : 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND 

made it known at a Cabinet meet- 
ing one day that he wanted the most 
efficient young fellow to be found in 
Washington as his confidential clerk. 
The Postmaster General immediately 
spoke up, “I have the young man in 
the Post Office Department.” The 
man was George B. Cortelyou, who 
meanwhile had become secretary to 
the early-morning Postal visitor, now 
an Assistant Postmaster General. 

Notwithstanding his multifarious 
duties in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Cortelyou had contrived to find 
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time to graduate from law school. 

The Assistant Postmaster General 
didn’t want to give Cortelyou up. 
Cortelyou, who ranks loyalty as one 
of the elemental but supreme quali- 
ties, agreed to stay with his superior 
—until a peremptory order came 
from the White House to have the 
young man report there for duty im- 
mediately. 

Cortelyou felt embarrassed. “Mr. 
President,” he explained, on reaching 
the White House, “I have been a 
Republican all my life. When you 
were elected I tendered my resigna- 
tion and walked out of the office.” 

To his surprise, the Democratic 
President replied, “I don’t give a 
damn for politics in a confidential ca- 
pacity.” 

Thus began an association with 
Presidents that continued fourteen 
years. Mr. Cortelyou found Presi- 
dent Cleveland “a great man, con- 
scientious, two-fisted, of infinite cour- 
age.” President McKinley kept on 
the efficient Cortelyou until an assas- 
sin terminated the McKinley regime. 

Theodore Roosevelt, when Vice- 
President, had become well acquaint- 
ed with Cortelyou’s work. Therefore, 
he retained him as Secretary to the 
President. Signal promotion came in 
1903 when, Congress having passed 
a law for the creation of a De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
President Roosevelt placed Cortelyou 
in charge. 

“The Department had a very hum- 
ble beginning,” Mr. Cortelyou rem- 
inisced to me. “I simply moved from 
my old room in the White House of- 
fice to an adjoining one. My entire 
original staff consisted of three clerks 
That was in February. On July first 
I woke up to find that sixteen bureaus 
had, under the law, been transferred 
to my jurisdiction and that I had 
more than ten thousand employees 
under my charge.” 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
ambitious to be elected President, 
decided that the best man to head 
the Republican National Committee 
was his ex-secretary, now Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. Roosevelt 
was elected. Cortelyou’s reward was 
the Postmaster Generalship, a posi- 
tion which his youthful training 
helped him to fill effectively. Further 
promotion came two years later, 
when (March 4, 1907), he was made 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Premonitory financial rumblings 
were already being heard by sensi- 
tive ears. The new Secretary of the 
Treasury immediately began to set 
his Department in order. The storm 
broke with pandemoniac fury in 
October. Runs on New York trust 
companies swiftly became unmanage- 
able. Panic seized the Stock Ex- 


change. Banks frantically called in 
loans. Money became unprocurable. 
As high as 125 per cent. was paid 
for call loans. 

Secretary Cortelyou, calm, capable, 
methodical, proceeded to the scene. 
New York’s financial magnates, most 
of them badly frightened, had been 
summoned to a conference in the 
famous Morgan library. Late in the 
evening they were received by Secre- 
tary Cortelyou at his hotel. After 
they acquainted him with the alarm- 
ing facts, Secretary Cortelyou, who 
had already planned for a reassur- 
ing course of action, informed them 
that he would issue a statement to 
the army of clamorous reporters. By 
acting boldly, not timidly, by freely 
utilizing Treasury cash instead of 
hoarding it, the Secretary succeeded 
in allaying the financial community’s 
terror. 

In short order, the panic was 
stayed. And within a few months 
the country was again marching for- 
ward and upward. 


ORTELYOU’S masterly hand- 

ling of the crisis, his imperturb- 
ability, his courage, his financial 
statesmanship, made such an impres- 
sion that more than a score of in- 
fluential banking positions were there- 
after tendered him. This and every 
other proffered employment he: re- 
fused to consider until the end of his 
term, in March, 1909. 

James Stillman, then head of 
America’s largest bank, and one of 
the Big Three—Morgan, Stillman, 
Baker—who took financial command 
in New York during the panic, 
determined to offer Mr. Cortelyou 
sufficient inducement to persuade him 
to accept the presidency of Consoli- 
dated Gas. . Cortelyou had had suff- 
cient business and public experience 
to realize that such a position would 
be no bed of roses, that it would in- 
volve the solving of many intricate 
problems and the exercise of fine 
diplomacy in dealing with regulators, 
customers, public opinion. But diffi- 
culties had never frightened the ex- 
office-boy who voluntarily worked 
such outrageously long hours. 

The president of Consolidated Gas 
of New York is one utility leader 
against whom there never has been 
a breath of suspicion, never an ac- 
cusation of double-dealing, never an 
innuendo of political hugger-mug- 
gery. Modestly, not boastfully, Mr. 
Cortelyou once said to me: 

“T made up my mind that I would 
so run the company that I could look 
any and every man square in the eye. 
I have never deviated from that 
simple policy. Nor, let me hasten to 
add, has there ever been undue po- 
litical or other pressure exerted from 
any direction to have me do other- 
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wise. Of course, we have had our 
differences with regulatory bodies, 
but neither they nor any political in- 
terests have hit below the belt. And 
I like to believe that our company has 
earned a reputation for dependability, 
for truthfulness, and for fair dealing.” 


NDER Mr. Cortelyou’s manage- 

ment, Consolidated Gas _ has 
come to enjoy an enviable rating by 
investors. Quite as gratifying to its 
president, I am sure, is the reputation 
it has deservedly earned for treating 
its people considerately, humanely, 
generously. Loyalty, George B. 
Cortelyou believes, is essential to the 
success of any corporation. This 
loyalty, he readily recognizes, must be 
conscientiously earned. 

The other day Mr. Cortelyou re- 
ceived a tribute which, I rather think, 
touched him more than almost any 
other of the many honors conferred 
on him. It was the presentation by 
the American Museum of Saféty of 
its Certificate of Appreciation to the 
“Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York and its affiliated gas and elec- 
tric companies for accident preven- 
tion as related to employees, custom- 
ers and the public, for employee edu- 
cation, health, home ownership, sav- 
ings, service annuities and welfare in 
general. The highest standards of 
employee relationship have been 
created, making by precept and prac- 
tice a most notable contribution to 
the industrial and social life of the 
nation.” 

President Arthur Williams, in 
making the presentation, enumerated 
these facts: 

Under Mr. Cortelyou, Consolidated 
Gas and its affiliated gas and electric 
companies, employing more than 4/7,- 
000 workers, have so organized safety 
effort that the accident rate has been 
reduced 83 per cent. since 1924; an 
extensive general health _ service, 
through competent physicians and 
specialists covering eye, ear and teeth 
conditions, has been effectively de- 
veloped; 30,000 employees are now 
insured to the extent of $97,000,000 ; 
sickness relief is provided ; almost 2,- 
000 homes have been or are being ac- 
quired by employees through company 
co-operation; service annuities (old 
age pensions) are granted retiring 
employees ; 20,000 employees save on 
a regular instalment plan; extension 
schools have been established through 
which every employee can obtain a 
technical and general education: 
libraries are maintained; a conva- 
lescent home in the country can be 
availed of at the cost of only one dol- 
lar a day; facilities for outdoor sports 
and recreation have been organized. 

Said Mr. Williams: 

“While the companies over which 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Employee Sales Drive Brings in a 
Million Dollars 

AY saw an army of Westing- 

house Electric and Manufac- 
turing employees out gunning for 
business for their company. [very 
employee pledged himself to sell at 
least one Westinghouse appliance 
during the month through regular 
dealers at the standard price—no 
employee discounts to make it easier. 
The workers banded together in a 
military organization of small teams 
under lieutenants and captains, who 
reported to sales managers, and so 
on up to the general campaign man- 
ager. Posters, slogans, selling sug- 
gestions, banners for teams whose 
members all reached the goal, a point 
system based on the price of the 
appliance sold, stirred up enthusiasm. 
The company’s 55,000 stockholders 
also were asked to join in. Though 
complete returns from the campaigr. 
aren’t in yet, final figures ap- 
parently will show sales of 
more than a million dollars. 


New Service Set-Up for Air- 
plane Engines 


[MILAR to the Bendix 

brake service plan (ForBEs, 
June 1, 1932), in that service 
stations are saved the expense 
of buying special tools, is the 
new service plan of the Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Company of 
Camden, New Jersey. The 
Jacobs engine—an air-cooled 
radial—is so designed that sub- 
assemblies (a cylinder, for ex- 
ample) can be removed from 
the engine with ordinary tools. 
When Mr. Pilot suddenly has 
a rocker-arm shaft break or 
wear out, he gets in touch with 
the nearest Jacobs distributor 
who sends him a complete 
cylinder from his stock to re- 
place the one with the defective 
rocker-arm shaft. The dis- 


tributor returns the defective 
cylinder to the factory for 
the 


reconditioning ; factory 





acre. 
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replenishes the distributor's stock 
with a new or reconditioned sub-as- 
sembly; and Mr. Pilot is billed only 
for the cost of making the repair, plus 
shipping charges and profit. 

For some time, airlines have main- 
tained stocks of spare engines to 
install in planes when those in use 
require overhauling. Taking a leaf 
from their book, the Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Company is instituting a loan 
service for private plane owners who 
wish to have their engines over- 
hauled at the factory. Spare en- 
gines will be carried by distributors 
and rented to plane owners while 
their original motors are undergoing 
repairs. 


Using Samples to Create Dissatis- 
faction 


N July 4, the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Company of Albion, Mich- 
igan, will treat visiting bakers and 
local citizens to a bonfire. 
Not an ordinary one, though. Fuel 
will be a pile of wooden bakery 
equipment as large as a good sized 





One company which believes that now is the time 
to introduce new products and open up new markets 
is the Caterpillar Tractor Company. The new tractor 
shown above, Diesel-powered and the first of its kind, 
made a 46-day run this Spring in Oregon, during 
which it plowed 7,000 acres for less than 8 cents an 


The company also is adapting tractor motors 
to stationary and industrial power uses; developing 
new models of tractors with which to enter previ- 
ously unexploited markets; and co-operating with 
farm implement manufacturers in designing equip- 
ment built especially for Caterpillar power. 
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house, and the blaze will be the climax 
of a “Baker’s Independence Day 
Celebration” staged by the company 
to dramatize the use of up-to-date 
bakery equipment. To get bakers 
acquainted with steel bread racks and 
dough troughs—and to obtain fuel 
for the bonfire—Union Steel Prod- 
ucts is offering a trade-in allowance 
of $10 on corresponding wooden fix- 
tures. Because a single baker is al- 
lowed to turn in only one of each 
fixture, his acceptance of the offer 
means that he will have equipment 
part wooden, part steel. Dissatisfac- 
tion with this arrangement and satis- 
faction with the steel fixtures will 
lead, the company believes, to the 
baker’s completing steel equipment 
installation at the regular price. 


Persistent Sales Efforts Pay 


AST October, the American 
Enameled Brick Corporation's 
plant (South River, N. J.) was 
about to shut down from lack of 
orders. This May, it was working 
on three shifts to meet a production 
schedule filled to the end of the year. 
The answer is: hard work. The 
fact that the company’s products are 
specialties helped somewhat, but day- 
after-day plugging on the part of the 
salesmen has brought in the orders. 
As Frank Geraghty, general man- 
ager, expressed it to ForsEs, last 
Fall the company was complacent ; 
everyone felt that if a customer 
wanted enameled bricks, the com- 
pany would get the order as a mat- 
ter of course. So, when orders fell 
off, it looked as if the business 
simply wasn’t there. 


But, to make sure, an inves- 
tigation was made, which 
showed, surprisingly, that the 
business was there, but the 
company wasn’t going after it 
hard enough. Architects and 
contractors either had forgot- 
ten the qualities of enameled 
brick or had never heard of 
the product. Furthermore, 
they wanted color and special 
shapes in decorative materials, 
and the company’s product 
failed to meet their wishes. 


Immediately, two things 
were done. The factory put 
color and odd shapes into its 
line, and the salesmen were 
asked to call on at least ten 
architects and contractors each 
week, in addition to their 
routine work. They were to 
be real calls, not merely two- 
minute talks. Result: since 
October, 10 per cent. of the 
extra calls have been turned 
into sales (sales which would 
have gone by default but for 
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persistent sales ef- 
_forts) and at least 50 
per cent. of the ex- 
tra orders came from 
customers who had 
not been visited pre- 
viously. 


Five Principles That 
Increased Sales 


INETEEN- 

THIRTY-ONE 
sales of Timken Silent 
Automatic oil burners 
were 30 per cent. 
higher than 1930 
sales; and 1930 show- 
ed an increase of 56 
per cent. over 1929. 
This was in the face 
of a decrease in total 
sales of oil burners. 
And it was the result 
of five definite policies 
laid down just after 
the stock market 
broke: 

1. Ignore general 
business conditions. 

2. Don’t spread 
sales efforts all over 
the map; concentrate 
and intensify them in 
markets where the product already 
is established. (The company has 
practically the same number of retail 
branches it had in 1929). 

3. Work a great deal harder than 
ever before. 

4. Take on more salesmen so more 
prospects can be reached in a given, 
territory. | 

5. Increase advertising expendi; 
tures. 
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Progress of the Swope Plan 


HE first response made by a 

large group of manufacturers to 
Gerard Swope’s recommendations 
for employee benefits came in June 
when the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association adopted the 
“NEMA Mutual Employment Bene- 
fit Plan.” Association members will 
put the plan to work in their plants 
as soon as 60 per cent. of the em- 
ployees affected consent. Similar, in 
general, to the method used by the 
General Electric Company (Forses, 
July 15, 1930), the plan contains 
these provisions: 

1. Employees who have served 
twelve consecutive months and whose 
full-time salary or wages do not ex- 
ceed $2,500 a year are eligible to par- 
ticipate. 

2. After initial unemployment of 
two weeks, the employee receives a 


as many cities. 





There’s a right way and a wrong way to sell. So believes the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, at least; and it attributes its 26 per cent. 
increase in tire sales for the first five months of this year to showing 
dealers the right way to sell tires. The Play Without a Name (a scene 
from which is shown above) was the medium used. Carefully rehearsed 
and elaborately produced by a permanent cast of Goodrich employees, 
it was presented this Spring at more than thirty dealer conferences in 


Besides increasing sales, the company believes that it 
fostered closer relations between dealers and salesmen, and showed 
them that the company is familiar with the dealers’ problems 


benefit of 50 per cent. of his normal 
average earnings. But the benefit 
must not exceed $20 a week; it can 
not be paid for more than ten weeks 
in any twelve consecutive months; 
and contributions to the fund must 
have been made for six consecutive 
months before benefits can be paid. 
3. To build up the benefit fund. 
the employee contributes one per 
cent. of his actual wages over a peri- 
od of five years (except when his 
earnings are 50 per cent. below nor- 
mal), and the manufacturer matches 


the contribution with a_ similar 
amount. 
Breakfast Club Strengthens Em- 


ployee Morale 


OLLOWING its effective use of 

employee breakfast clubs on the 
Pacific Coast, United Parcel Service 
(which handles deliveries for depart- 
ment and specialty stores) in May 
extended the system to its New York 
City operations, Each Monday morn- 
ing, company executives gather with 
the drivers of one of its several sta- 
tions (a different one each week) 
for a seven o'clock breakfast. Inter- 
spersed with the bacon and eggs are 
singing, impromptu entertainment 
features, and talks by the executives 
and drivers. Because the company 
promotes only from the ranks, the 
objects. of the meetings are impor- 
tant: to foster closer personal rela- 
tions, and to develop leadership qual- 
ities. The morning hour has proved 
to be much more satisfactory than 
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one later in the day or 
after working hours— 
employees are more 
interested and enthu- 
siastic. 


Executive Incentives: 
Stock vs. Cash 


HE long decline 

in security prices 
has brought to a head 
this question: Should 
incentives earned by 
executives for increas- 
ing profits be paid in 
cash or in stock of 
their company? 

In May, one of the 
effects of abnormal 
conditions on stock in- 
centive plans came to 
light when six direc- 
tors of the Electric 
Bond and Share Com- 
pany told why, in the 
Fall of 1931, the com- 
pany cancelled a plan 
adopted early in 1929. 
Three years ago key 
executives were given 
an opportunity to pur- 
chase stock at less 
than the then existing 
market price, with payments ex- 
tended over a period of seven years 
and a half. When the stock declined, 
however, continued payments on 
securities which had a market value 
far below that of the original com- 
mitment became a burden rather than 
an incentive. The only way out was 
to cancel the plan and return the 
funds paid in. 

Because of such possibilities, 1932 
looks less favorably on stock incen- 
tive plans than 1929. Nevertheless, 
the list of companies which have 
stamped them with approval by ac- 
tion taken this year is impressive: 
Bendix Aviation Corporation and 
Paramount Publix, for example. But 
Bethlehem Steel, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
and other important organizations are 
on the other side of the fence. 

The first group is convinced that 
there is no substitute for ownership 
as an incentive to better and more 
loyal management. But advocates 
of cash payments retort that manage- 
ment methods which raise stock 
values may be quite different from 
those which raise profits and that 
ownership of a few shares in a com- 
pany which has millions outstanding 
does not create an effective proprietor- 
ship motive. Cash payments, they be- 
lieve, are as effective an incentive and, 
because public whims have no effect 
on their value (as they do on stocks), 
they can be made much more exact 
measures of a man’s worth to a 
company. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


OU cannot soak capital without 

soaking labor at the same time. 
They are bound together. One is es- 
sential to the other. The success of 
one means the success of the other. 
The destruction of one means the 
destruction of the other. It is a false 
friend who leads the poor man to be- 
lieve that capital can be unreasonably 
taxed or soaked without injury to 
him. In prosperous times labor does 
not receive the largest share of the 
profits of industry; therefore in a 
depression like the present it is right 
enough that capital should bear a 
larger share of the burden.—Alfred 
E. Smith. 


Three good rules: 

(1) Forget Yesterday. 

(2) Work To-day. 

(3) Plan for To-morrow. 
—The Efficiency Magazine. 


Man’s noblest task is to help others 
by his best means and powers.— 
Sophocles. 


Putting off until to-morrow what 
should be done to-day is merely a 
matter of habit. When you find 
yourself getting this habit, pull your- 
self together and break it. Every 
day is long enough to do the tasks of 
the day. An excellent way is to plan 
so many things to accomplish each 
day and do them. Inside of a week 
you will be surprised at the time you 
have for doing other things. Don’t 
fight your work—conquer it without 
a fight—The Muller Record. 


It takes less effort to make good 
impressions than to remake bad im- 
pressions.—Door-Ways. 


So to live and so to think that 
those about us will have more cour- 
age and self-sacrifice and larger and 
truer vision of what is required of 
man—these things are more impor- 
tant than all the scientific principles 
we can discover or all the material 
results we can achieve.—Arthur T. 
Hadley. 


No leader in public economy, no 
power of organization will be able to 
bring social conditions to a peaceful 
solution unless first, in the very field 
of economics, there triumphs the 
moral law, based on God and con- 
science.—Pope Pius XI. 

He is a great man who can turn 
his reverses to account.—N. P. Willis. 


@ 
A Text 


Know ye not that they which 
run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? So run, 
that you may obtain.—I Cor- 
inthians 9:24. 

Sent in by C. Stuart, Parrotts- 
ville, Tenn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Around forty is the time when 
reputation begins to count. Be- 
tween thirty and forty a man builds 
his reputation for integrity, but it is 
seldom until he is past forty that he 
begins, so to speak, to cash in on his 
reputation..—August Heckscher. 


Have patience and the mulberry 
leaf will become  satin.—Spanish 
Proverb. 


Are You Afraid? 


When Fear is in the Saddle 
The Destiny is Death, 

Fear rides a mortal straddle— 
No vision and no breadth! 


When you let Panic haunt you 
You'll be as one obsessed— 

Grim Ghosts of Hell will taunt you, 
And fright will crush your breast! 


Have you, who were a fighter, 

Become a cringing Knave? 

How can things e’er be brighter 

When you are Worry’s slave? 
—Erich Brandeis. 


DO not believe any merchant 

achieved success whose first 
thought was, “By doing this I shall 
become rich.” Before that was the 
thought, “Here is a community 
where people need a good shoe 
store,’ or “The salesmen who come 
to this town would appreciate and 
patronize a better hotel,” or “People 
are going several blocks to buy cigars 
whereas they would stop at this cor- 
ner if there were a store here.” 

Coming before the money-making 
idea was the thought of rendering 
some benefit — of supplying better 
goods, or goods at a lower price, or 
of something that would be an im- 
provement upon things then in use.— 
Joseph French Johnson. 


The great danger of bad times is 
bad remedies.——Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie, of Maryland. 


Power is so characteristically calm 
that calmness in itself has the aspect 
of power.—Bulwer Lytton. 


Have you ever had your day sud- 
denly turned sunshiny because of a 
cheerful. word? Have you _ ever 
wondered if this could be the same 
world, because some one had been 
unexpectedly kind to you? You can 
make to-day the same for everybody. 
It is only a question of a little imagi- 
nation, a little time and _ trouble. 
Think now, “What can I do to-day 
to make somebody happy ?”’—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 


Through emancipation from the 
things that are material we broaden 
our dominion over the things that 
are spiritual—Calvin Coolidge. 


Good Management 

The art of securing the goodwill 
of employees and the buying public 
—of training employees and fitting 
them to their jobs—of creating a 
routine that prevents waste—of 
building up an efficient organization 
and developing it as a maker of more 
and more net profits.——Herbert N. 
Casson. 
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Should Rich Corporations 
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Return Stockholders’ Cash? 


N our first article, the present dis- 
parity between the cash asset po- 
sition of many companies and the 

price of their stocks was ascribed in 
part to the huge issues of additional 
shares which transferred money from 
stockholders’ pockets into corporate 
treasuries. According to the New 
York Stock Exchange’s compilation, 
the funds so absorbed by listed com- 
panies alone, between 1926 and 1930, 
amounted to no less than five billion 
dollars. 

The total sale of corporate securi- 
ties to the public in 
this period exceeded 
twenty-nine billions, 
of which a_ small 
part perhaps was 
turned over to pri- 
vate individuals, but 
the major portion 
was paid into the 
‘businesses, and 
either expended in 
plant additions or 
added to working 
capital. 

It must not be for- | 
gotten that other enormous 
sums have also been accumulat- 
ed in the form of undistributed 
earnings. After this tremendous 
influx of cash it is no wonder 
that corporate treasuries are still 
bulging, despite all the money 
that has been spent, or lost, or 
paid in dividends. 

But what of the people who 
supplied the bulk of this money ; 
the investor who bought new 
offerings; the stockholder who 
subscribed to additional shares? 
They are not rolling in wealth 
to-day, nor burdened with a 
plethora of idle funds. They 
stripped themselves of cash to 
enrich their corporations’ treas- 
uries ; they borrowed heavily in 








By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


the floor in worried desperation. 

True, the public has more stock 
certificates to represent the new 
shares which it paid for, and each 
certificate carries ownership in the 
cash held by the company. But 
somehow this doesn’t help the stock- 
holder very much. He can’t borrow 
from the bank, or margin his exist- 
ing loans, on the basis of the cash 
behind his shares. If he wants to sell 
he must accept the verdict 
of the ticker. If he should 
appeal to the officers of 
the company for a little of 
his own cash, they would 
probably wave him away 


holder, but it has seriously demoral- 
ized our banking structure. Commer- 
cial loans have always been the heart 
and the bulwark of our credit system. 
Loans on securities have been second- 
ary in volume and drastically sub- 
ordinated in their standing. 


UT what have the corporations 
and the public done between them 
in recent years? They have paid off 
the cream of the country’s commer- 
cial borrowings and substituted se- 
curity loans in their place. Instead 
of lending directly to big business, 
the banks have been forced to lend 
to their stockholders against pledges 
of their shares, or to purchase securi- 
ties on their own account. 
Some idea of the extent of this 
shift of banking accommodation 








Treasurers Sleep 
Soundly While 
Stockholders 
Walk the Floor! 


at 


Ewina 
Galloway 


wk is the stockholder poor to-day? 
Because he borrowed from the 
banks in 1929 to put more cash into the 
companies he owns. Where is that cash 
now? Much of it is still held intact by 
his company. Does the stockholder need 
that money more than his company? 
You bet he does. Has he done anything 
to get it? No. He thinks his company 
is broke because stock prices say so. 
He has forgotten asset value. He has 
forgotten that his officers and directors 
are supposed to be his own representa- 
tives, working for his own best good. 
He has forgotten that he is a part-owner 
and manager of the company in which he 
owns stock. 

FORBES presents herewith the second 
in this spectacular series of articles on 
the maladjustment between finances of 
corporations and their owners. The third 
article will appear next issue. 


can be gleaned from the com- 
parative figures of the report- 
ing Member Banks of the 
Federal Reserve System: 
CHANGE IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
BANKING Resources 1920-1932 
(In Millions) 


Commercial Loans on 


Loans Securities Total 
Oct., 1920..$9,741 $7,451 $17,192 
May, 1932.. 6,779 12,498 19,277 


The whole development has 
proved most disastrous to stock- 
holders and most embarrassing 
to the banks. The best form of 
borrowing has been replaced by 
the worst. The safety of the 
loans, and to some extent the 
solvency of the banks making 
them, has been placed at the 
mercy of stock market fluctua- 
tions, instead of resting on the 
financial strength of our large 
corporations. 

Thousands of stockholders— 
the owners of their company’s 
business—find themselves to- 











day in an absurd position. The 





order that these corporations 
might be able to pay off their debts. 


The grotesque result is that the 
people who own these rich American 
businesses are themselves poor, that 
the typical stockholder is weighed 
down by financial problems while 
his corporation wallows in cash. 
Treasurers are sleeping soundly these 
nights, while their stockholders walk 





with a pitying smile. Or perhaps they 
may be charitable enough to buy his 
stock back at the current market price 
—which means a small fraction of its 
fair value. 


Meanwhile, the prodigal transfer 
of cash by the public to corporations 
in the new-era days has not only 
made infinite trouble for the security 


market value of their stock may 
be, for instance, only ten millions, 
its borrowing value at best eight 
millions. Yet not only may the com- 
pany have fifteen millions in the treas- 
ury, but it could borrow large addi- 
tional amounts against its many mil- 
lions of other quick assets. If the 
owners of the business really con- 
trolled such a company, they could 
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draw out not only the fifteen millions 
in cash but another five millions from 
bank loans, and still have a business 
in sound condition with substantial 
equities. 

The very banks which hesitate to 
lend ten dollars per share on a stock 
would probably be glad to lend the 
company itself enough to enable it to 
pay out fifteen dollars per share to 
the stockholders. 

Consider on the one hand a typical 
standard business with its enormous 
cash and credit resources; and then 
consider the people who own this 
business and who poured millions into 
its treasury, unable to realize or bor- 
row more than a miserable fraction 
of the cash value of their own 
property. 

This is the result of undue generos- 
ity by stockholders towards their cor- 
porations in good times—and of un- 
due parsimony by the corporations 
towards their stockholders to-day. 





HE banks may seem like co- 

villains in such a situation, but 
in fact they, too, are victims of cir- 
cumstance—handicapped by a sound- 
ly conceived system which is out of 
harmony with the actualities of the 
present situation. They have been 
educated, and they are directed, to 
give first consideration to commer- 
cial loans. 

But who now are the commercial 
borrowers? Strong corporations 
with good past (if not recent) re- 
cords, requiring money for seasonal 
requirements? Not at all. Such cor- 
porations don’t need the banks; they 
raised all the money they could use 
from the stockholders when the rais- 
ing was good. 

There are left three classes of bank 
borrowers: (a) Small or privately 
owned enterprises—maybe good, 
maybe not; (b) Large industrial cor- 
porations with poor records even 
in the late prosperity; (c) Rail- 


placing funds in his hands to meet his 
urgent needs or to use as he sees fit. 
The secondary result would be to im- 
prove the price of the shares affected 
and the stock market generally, as the 
public is made aware in this forceful 
fashion of the enormous cash values 
behind American business to-day. 
The third result would be to improve 
the balance of our banking structure, 
making for a larger proportion of 
sound commercial loans (especially 
when business again expands) and 
permitting the repayment of a cer- 
tain quantity of frozen security 
loans. 


OW should this return of cash 

be accomplished? Preferably 
by the direct retracing of the finan- 
cial steps which have led to the pres- 
ent predicament. Instead of rights 
to buy stocks, let companies offer 
their stockholders the right to sell 
stock in a fixed proportion and at a 
stated price. This price should be 
above the current market but in most 
cases below the net quick assets per 
share and therefore far below the 
book value. From the corporation’s 
point of view the result of such re- 
purchases at a discount will be an in- 
crease both in the surplus and in the 
net current assets per share of stock 
remaining. 


A few corporations have followed 
this procedure, one of the earliest be- 
ing Simms Petroleum. Recently 
Hamilton Woolen has offered to buy 
one-sixth of the outstanding shares 
pro rata at $65, which is about equal 
to the net quick assets and consider- 
ably above the previous market price. 
This represents the return of a large 
portion of the new money paid in by 
stockholders in 1929. 


Other companies have returned 
surplus cash to stockholders in the 
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form of special distributions without 
cancellation of stock. Peerless Mo- 
tors is a case in point, and another is 
Kureka Vacuurn Cleaner, which ac- 
companied its action by a statement 
recommending a similar move to 
other corporations as an aid in re- 
lieving the depression. A few com- 
panies, notably the Standard Oil pipe 
lines and some New England mills, 
have returned surplus cash capital to 
shareholders by reducing the par 
value of the stock. 

All these methods accomplish the 
same purpose and the differences be- 
tween them are largely technical. 
The repurchase of shares pro rata, 
which we recommend, is more prac- 
tical in most cases than a reduction 
in par value, and it has certain book- 
keeping advantages over a straight 
special dividend. Furthermore, as a 
direct reversal of the process of tak- 
ing money from stockholders by issu- 
ing subscription rights, this method 
undoubtedly has a strong logical ap- 
peal. 


SIZABLE number of enter- 

prises have been employing 
surplus funds to acquire stock by pur- 
chase in the open market. This also 
represents a transfer of corporate 
funds to stockholders. It is un- 
doubtedly helpful to the market price 
and hence to those constrained to sell, 
and the repurchase of shares at bar- 
gain prices presumably benefits the 
surviving stockholders. Certainly, 
corporations using excess cash in 
this manner are acting more liberally 
than those who hold on like grim 
death to every dollar in bank. 

But this form of procedure is 
open to objections of various kinds. 
If the price paid turns out to have 
been too high, the directors are sub- 
ject to criticism from those whom 
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roads and_ utilities needing 
temporary (?) accommodation, 
to be paid off by permanent 
financing—a fruitful source of 


Some Stocks Selling for Less 
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normal conduct of their business. 

The immediate result of such 
a movement would be to benefit 
the individual stockholder, by 


*After deducting preferred at par. 
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they still represent, while those they 
have benefited are no longer interest- 
ed in them or in the company. If, 
to avoid this danger, they buy only 
when the price is exceedingly low, 
they cannot avoid the appearance of 
having taken unfair advantage of the 
necessities of their stockholders. 
Furthermore, such undisclosed mar- 
ket operations may afford opportuni- 
ties for questionable profit by direc- 
tors and insiders. 


The Bendix Aviation Company re- 
cently passed its dividend and con- 
currently announced its intention of 
purchasing a large block of shares in 
the open market. Other companies 
rich in cash have followed the same 
policy, though generally without even 
this saving grace of revealing their 
plan to buy in stock. Such a proce- 
dure contains possibilities of grave in- 
justice to the shareholders. | When 
there is an accumulated surplus and 
excess cash on hand, the directors’ 
first duty is to use the free cash to 
maintain a reasonable dividend. 


HE prime reason for accumulat- 

ing the surplus in good years was 
to make possible the continuance of 
dividends in bad years. Hence the ab- 
sence of earnings is in itself no justi- 
fication for stopping all payments to 
shareholders. To withhold the own- 
ers’ money from them by suspending 
dividends, and then to use this same 
money to buy back their stock at the 
abnormally low price thus created, 
comes perilously close to sharp prac- 
tice. 

Such considerations should make it 
clear why the writer does not regard 
open-market purchases as the best 
method of returning corporate cash 
to stockholders. Retirement of stock 
pro rata involves no conflict of inter- 
est between those selling out and 
those staying in; and it provides no 
opportunity for errors in judgment or 
unfair tactics on the part of the man- 
agement. 


XAMINATION of the partial 
144 list on page 21 of companies sell- 
ing in the market for less than their 
net current assets, as well as refer- 
ence to the table offered in our first 
article last issue, will disclose many 
instances in which the cash holdings 
are clearly excessive. If stockhold- 
ers will bring sufficiently strong pres- 
sure upon their managements, they 
can secure the return of a good part 
of such surplus cash, with great bene- 
fit to their own position, to stock mar- 
, ket sentiment, and to the general 
banking situation. 


In order to obtain these desirable 
results, stockholders must first be 
aware that surplus cash exists; and 
therefore they must direct at least a 
fleeting glance to their company’s 


balance sheet. In recent years finan- 
cial writers have been unanimous in 
pointing out how unimportant are as- 
set values as compared with earning 
power; but no one seems to have 
realized that both the ignoring of as- 
sets and the emphasis on earnings 
can be—and have been—carried too 
far, with results of the most disas- 
trous kind. 


HE whole “new-era” and “blue- 

chip’’ madness derived from this 
exclusive preoccupation with the earn- 
ings trend. A mere $1 increase in 
profits, from $4 to $5 per share, 
raised the value of a stock from 40 
to 75, on the joyous assumption that 
an upward trend had been established 
which justified a multiple of 15 in- 
stead of 10. The basis of calculating 
values thus became arbitrary and 
mainly psychological, with the result 
that everyone felt free to gamble un- 
restrainedly under the respectable 
title of “investment.” 

It was this enticement of investors 
into rampant speculation which made 
possible the unexampled duration and 
extent of the 1928-1929 advance, 
which also made the ensuing col- 
lapse correspondingly disastrous, and 
which—as later appeared—carried 
the business structure down into ruin 
with the stock market. 

A peculiar offshoot of the obses- 
sion with earnings is the new practice 
of writing fixed assets down to $1, 
in order to eliminate depreciation 
charges and thus report larger profits. 
The theory is that by destroying as- 
set values we can increase earning 


. power and therefore enhance the mar- 


ket value. Since no one pays any 
attention to assets, why carry any as- 
sets on the books? This is another 
example of Alice in Wonderland 4- 
nancial logic. 

It is in amusing contrast with the 
much berated stock watering practice 
of a generation ago. In those days 


fixed assets were arbitrarily written 
up, in order to enlarge the book 
values, and thus facilitate a fictitious 
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market price. In place of watering 
of assets, we now have watering of 
earnings. The procedures are direct- 
ly opposite, but the object and the 
underlying deception are exactly the 
same. 


ECAUSE of the superstitious 

reverence now accorded the 
earnings statement by both investors 
and speculators, wide variations in 
market prices can be occasioned by 
purely arbitrary differences in ac- 
counting methods. The opportunities 
for downright crookedness are le- 
gion, nor are they ignored. 


One company, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, recently 
turned an operating loss into a profit 
by the simple expedient of marking 
up its goodwill and adding the dif- 
ference to earnings, without bother- 
ing to mention this little detail. The 
management apparently relied, and 
not unreasonably, on the fact that 
stockholders would not examine the 
balance sheets closely enough to de- 
tect their charming artifice. 


The disregard of assets has also 
introduced some new wrinkles into 
reorganizations and mergers. Credi- 
tors are no longer permitted to re- 
ceive the cash directly available to 
pay off their claims; stockholders are 
forced into consolidations which give 
other securities a prior claim on cash 
which formerly was theirs. 


The Fisk Rubber Co., for example, 
showed around $400 in cash on hand 
for each $1,000 of overdue debt, and 
nearly $900 in net quick assets, ex- 
cluding the extensive factories, etc. 
Yet the proposed reorganization plan 
offers these creditors no cash at all, 
but only stock in a new company. 


IMILARLY, while Prairie Pipe 

Line stockholders were taking 
comfort from the fact that there had 
lately appeared to be $12 per share in 
cash equivalent behind their stock, 
they suddenly found themselves own- 
ers of shares in another company 
which had no cash at all directly ap- 
plicable to their holdings, this new 
stock, moreover, having a total mar- 
ket value equal to less than half the 
cash equivalent alone which they for- 
merly owned. 


In the writer’s view, all these 
strange happenings flow from the 
failure of the stockholder to realize 
that he occupies the same fundamen- 
tal position and enjoys the same legal 
rights as the part-owner in a private 
business. The panoply and pyrotech- 
nics of Wall Street have obscured 
this simple fact. If it only could be 
brought home to the millions of in- 
vestors the country over, a long step 
would be taken in the direction of 
sounder corporate practices and a 
saner attitude towards stock values. 
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an additional market for 45,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours a year would 
open up if suitable methods could be 
found for using electric heat in new 
installations. And its importance as 
a load builder is difficult to overes- 
timate, for a single large annealing 
oven will use more current in an 
hour than a household in a year. 

Demand for electric heat is wide- 
ly diversified, ranging from giant 
electric forging installations to heat- 
ing units on individual machines. A 
list of its uses reads like a roster of 
industrial heating processes: to dry 
pipe insulation, foundry sand molds, 
and sand for street-car tracks; to 
temper coil springs; to bake cores, 
armatures, enamel, abrasive wheels, 
insulating varnish on sheet metal; to 
japan automobile bodies, _ license 
plates, power tool assemblies, electric 
refrigerators; to harden piston pins, 
axles, connecting rods, crankshafts, 
steel forgings, camshafts, gears, 
pinions, bolts, bearings, sprockets ; 
to anneal and draw alloy steel rods; 
to heat-treat chains, tools, dies, drills, 
aluminum castings; to anneal glass, 
brass, and sterling silver and plate; 
to harden steel shanks of shoes, heat 
rivets, melt tallow, steam silk, warm 
incubators, process brushes, sterilize 
mattresses and birdseed, enamel pots 
and pans, galvanize sheet metal. 


ND still the uses pile up. A host 

of small industrial heating units 
are being installed on book-binding, 
pressing, glueing and embossing ma- 
chines. Electric heat is being used 
to melt the pitch base into which 
wood-block flooring it set. A manu- 
facturer of hot-molded plastic lead 
pencils has just replaced his steam 
heated presses with electrically heat- 
ed ones. Electrically heated melting 
pots in newspaper stereotype and lino- 
type rooms are rapidly supplanting 
those heated with coal, gas, and oil. 
Electric furnaces are indispensable in 
the development of new and useful 
alloys. And an electric heater has even 
been devised to melt candle stubs 
from sacramental glasses used in 
church. 

When we turn from a cross-sec- 
tion of industry to a more detailed 
look at specific lines of industrial ac- 
tivity, we find that at least one, and 
possibly two, are due to be revolu- 
tionized by electricity. 

Present methods in the pottery in- 
dustry 
wheel (the “jigger”) for shaping 
dishes ; the wheel is powered, but ac- 
tual shaping is largely a hand proc- 
ess. To-day, at least two companies 
are working on the development of 


make use of the potter’s 


Electricity Marches On! 


(Continued from page 14) 


electric jiggering machines which 
will make the process entirely auto- 
matic. Electric kilns are coming in- 
to use for firing and glazing. A 
powerful magnet has just been de- 
vised which will remove iron-stained 
particles from sand and clay going 
into the manufacture of glass and 
sanitary ware; and electrolytic proc- 
esses are being used to convey 
particles in solution for finishing cer- 
tain types of pottery. 


HE steel industry has been un- 

dergoing electrification for some 
years, ever since the Homestead plant 
in Pittsburgh put .electricity to work 
in its blooming mill and so reduced 
its costs that competitors were forced 
to electrify. In the same way, elec- 
trification may be forced on the coal 
industry. 

Less than two years ago, the Wild- 
wood bituminous mine in Western 
Pennsylvania was electrified, the first 
complete installation in an under- 
ground mine. Output per man has 
risen from 4 tons a day to 15 and 
more. Miners are now electricians 
and mechanics. Electric drilling 
machines bore into coal seams; an 
electric spark sets off the blast; an 
electric loading machine gathers up 
the loose coal and loads it into an 
electrically driven train; even a suc- 
tion cleaner cleans up the remaining 
dust. From the depths of the earth 
to the coal car on the side-track, only 
two operations are performed manu- 
ally: placing the dynamite charge, 
and removing slate in the breaker 
house. In stripper, or surface min- 
ing, operations, enormous electric 
shovels with buckets large enough to 
hold an automobile are lowering 
costs. 

The petroleum industry is begin- 
ning to drill with electric rigs, pump 
oil from wells with electric pumps, 
force its products through electrical- 
ly welded pipes by electric pumping 
stations, and deliver gasoline to the 
consumer through electric coin-in- 
the-slot pumps. Electricity now does 
a third of the work in California oil 
fields, but as a whole the industry is 
only 7 per cent. electrified. 

Electric welding is becoming in- 
creasingly important in all types of 
metal construction. Its successful use 
ranges from the making of watches 
and radio tubes to 10,000-ton bat- 
tleships. Foundries are beginning 
to feel competition from manufac- 
turers using electric welding proc- 
esses. Fewer than 50 bridges and 
300 buildings have been constructed 
with welding, wholly or partly; only 
125 towns and cities provide for 






their 
Here is an untouched field for elec- 


welding in building codes. 
tric current. Automobile manufac- 
turers are now using welding in 
making frames, dies for body stamp- 
ing, and innumerable small parts. 
Welding is used in constructing coal 
cars, machinery, tanks, pressure ves- 
sels, boilers, and pipe; in hard-facing ; 
and in plumbing, heating, and steam- 
fitting. As the use of welding 
grows, oxy-acetylene torches will ob- 
tain their share; but so will electric 
welding equipment, and that means 
a new load for power stations. 

The railroads have been busy ex- 
tending their electrification. Less 
than one per cent. of the United 
States mileage is electrified, yet this 
alone provides an annual market for 
300,000,000 kilowatt hours. Although 
railroad traffic last year declined pre- 
cipitously, railroad consumption of 
electric power was off only 2 per 
cent.—graphic evidence of its in- 
creasing importance in railroad op- 
eration. 

Street railways have been putting 
up a valiant fight against motor car 
and bus competition. Interurban 
cars capable of 90-mile-an-hour 
speeds are bringing back traffic. Even 
the electric motor truck is finding in- 
creasing use in congested city streets. 


OUNTLESS instances of new 

electrification still remain. The 
recent rise of the factory-sliced loaf 
of bread brought new motors into 
use to drive slicing machines. A 
fully automatic gas plant—operated 
by electricity—is extending gas 
facilities to new communities. Elec- 
tro-chemical synthetics may provide 
many of the necessities of life in a 
few years. And the forward march 
of the X-ray in industry still pro- 
gresses. It is being used to inspect 
welds, metal parts, airplane wings, 
and cheese (curiously, to determine 
the position and size of the holes) ; 
to detect impurities in sugar and 
flour; to determine the amount of 
ash in coal and the proportion of fat 
to lean in canned beef; and to locate 
pearls in oysters. 

The future of electric power? 
Look back at the past, project that 
curve into the future, and you have 
the answer. In the past two years, 
as many significant happenings have 
occurred in electricity as in any 
similar period in the history of the 
industry. As business returns to 
normal, those happenings will be 
turned into every day facts of busi- 
ness. And the next decade may well 
see an expansion in the demand for 
electric power greater even than that 
of the past ten years. 





— 


_ off at a tangent the next. 
‘ havior reminds me of an old Scottish 
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... B.C. Forbes Asks... 


















































6eé AN never is but always is 
to be blessed.” 


The hope now held out 
is that conditions will begin to 
assume a different aspect as soon as 
Congress completes a_ reasonably 
satisfactory tax and economy pro- 
gram, and adjourns. 

Until then, the powerful American 
Securities Investing Corporation, the 
Morgan-sponsored bond-buying bank- 
ing group, states that its operations 
will be held in abeyance. 

Congress at this writing is still 
backing and filling, acting with some 
semblance of sense one day, flying 
Its be- 


neighbor who, while staggering home 
extremely intoxicated, was greeted 
by a friend with the remark, “I see 
you're stepping along towards home.” 
“Sometimes !’’ came the reply. 


S it not some comfort to reflect 

that, although Washington Mis- 
Representatives and Senators have 
proposed many absurdly foolish 
things, the legislation actually reach- 
ing the statute books has been, on the 
whole, helpful rather than harmful? 
May it not be that this record will be 
maintained ? 

Bank borrowers, I am told, will 
hereafter encounter less difficulty in 
obtaining accommodations. Manufac- 
turers and other buyers of commodi- 
ties and raw materials now obtainable 
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Will Adjournment 


of Congress 


Bring Adjournment 


of Depression? 


at the lowest prices of the century 
will be encouraged to place sizable 
contracts. with. funds to be furnished 
at extraordinarily low rates. Should 
the security markets maintain firm- 
ness, the dumping of collateral by 
banks, a process which has had a 
most depressing influence on quota- 
tions, will be suspended. 


Y information is that President 
Hoover and his chief associates 
have let it be known that they will go 
the limit in co-operating with “Pros- 
perity” Committees in New York, 
Chicago, and throughout the coun- 
try. With Congress not in session, 
the Administration may feel free to 
act quite aggressively. 
The advent of the second half of 
the year may, therefore, bring the 
too-long-delayed upward turn. 


Meanwhile, developments both at 
home and abroad have been prepon- 
deratingly unfavorable rather than 
favorable. Alarmed by the wild talk 
in Congress, European countries have 
withdrawn gold in heavy volume from 
this country. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that the exchanges may turn 
very strongly in America’s favor once 
Congress goes home. The passing of 
Chancellor Bruening and the rise of 
Hitler in Germany have created new 
misgivings concerning coming possi- 
bilities in European High Politics. At 
the moment a pessimistic view is 


taken of the Lausanne Conference. 

America’s endorsement of an early 
international conference on stabiliz- 
ing commodity prices is welcomed 
abroad, especially as our attitude 
towards international conferences 
held in Europe has been regarded as 
unsympathetic and shortsighted. Un- 
questionably, the inauguration of a 
gradual advance in the general price 
level would go far towards changing 
the world’s economic complexion. Co- 
operative steps should be taken forth- 
with inside of important American 
industries to stay the disastrous price- 
cutting which has long run riot here. 


HILE there are indications in 

a number of directions that 
the downward trend has slackened 
appreciably during recent months, 
convincing manifestations that the 
turn has already come in business and 
industry are still, unfortunately, 
wanting. 

Two weeks ago ForBes addressed 
an open letter to J. P. Morgan urg- 
ing him to summon key bankers and 
business leaders to organize a plan to 
check the slaughter of security values 
and start the country on an upward 
course. The action along these lines 
since taken by his firm had immediate 
electric effect on securities and on 
sentiment. 

Once again one is tempted to pre- 
dict that at last the turn is definitely 
within sight. 


‘ 
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IVestern Electric covers the country with a service of telephone supply 
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The service hack of feleph Ole SCIVIC€ 





One reason why you can 
use your telephone at any 
hour of day or night, cal- 
ling far or near, is the re- 





Facts About 
Western Electric 


Purchasers, Manufacturers, 


Distributors for the Bell System 


quality needed for reliable 
telephone service. Work- 
ing closely with other di- 


visions of the Bell System 








liable service of supply that 
Western Electric renders the Bell System. 

At thirty-two warehouses located in 
important centers, Western Electric 
maintains stocks of telephone apparatus, 
cable and all other needed materials. These 
provide supplies for the regular replace- 
ment and expansion program of the 
telephone companies and also meet sud- 
den demands following storm, fire or 
other emergency. 

\Western Electric is not only reliable 
in delivering supplies when and where 
wanted—it can be counted on to manu- 


facture equipment of the uniformly high 


for more than fifty years, 
it has produced apparatus to meet the 
most exacting requirements for every 
telephone need. 

Much of Western Electric’s efficiency 
is explained by its close relation to its 
customers, the telephone companies, in 
the Bell System. All supplies conform 
to specifications uniform throughout the 
System. 

All this contributes toward the reali- 
zation of the Bell ideal—to render 
telephone service that grows better and 
better in quality, and at the same time 


wider and wider in range. 


@ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY @® 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


Few Notable Record 
Flights in Process. First 
Atlantic Solo Flight by 
Woman. Akron Keturns 
from Pacific Coast 


EW RECORD FLIGHTS continue 

far below the comparable early 
summer season of recent years, both in 
those already accomplished and those in 
preparation. One or two trans-Atlantic 
flights have already taken place, but 
the total for the year will hardly be 
large. 

Around the close of May, Mrs. 
Amelia Earhart Putnam successfully 
negotiated the eastward crossing of 
the North Atlantic. She is the first 
woman to make a non-stop flight alone, 
and she also established a new speed 
record with a time of 13% hours from 
America to Ireland. Her distance was 
slightly over two thousand miles, and 
she flew a Lockheed monoplane with a 
500-horse power Wasp engine. 

The DO-X has made a more leisurely 
flight eastward across the Atlantic 
ocean and back to its home port in Ger- 
many after wintering in the United 
States. 

Captain Boyd, a Canadian flier, is 
grooming that famous trans-Atlantic 
plane, the Columbia, for an attempted 
record flight around the world, to start 
some time this month. 

The world conference on aviation ap- 
pears to have been highly successful, 
according to reports from Rome, where 
more than fifty ocean aviators assembled 
last month in the first international con- 
gress of transoceanic fliers. 

An Army balloon won the 1932 Ameri- 
can balloon race and set up a new 
record for its class with a total distance 
of around 900 miles. 


§ ipews AKRON has enjoyed a fairly ex- 
citing trip to the Pacific Coast and, 
in spite of bad weather and unfavorable 
conditions, has acquitted herself nobly. 
Though the trip was arranged officially 
to take part in the Pacific naval ma- 
noeuvers, it afforded the western part of 
the country its first opportunity to view 
the world’s largest dirigible, which has 
now returned to her eastern habitat. 
Domestic dirigible service has not 
been particularly successful in the few 
feeble tries at commercial operation, but 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company is 
continuing its progress in that direction. 
The company has leased a portion of the 
Milwaukee airport and will erect a han- 
gar to accommodate one of the com- 
pany’s dirigibles. Establishment of a 
regular dirigible service from Cleveland, 


Chicago, New York or Akron appears an 
early prospect. 

Goodyear officials state that the com- 
pany’s ultimate objective is a passenger 
line to Europe and the Orient, and that 
the project is being pushed in Congress, 
that Goodyear is now experimenting 
with Packard Diesel motors using heavy 
oil instead of gasoline, and, finally, that 
the entire framework of the Akron’s 
sister ship, the Macon, will be completed 
by July Ist. 

One of the newer projected trans- 
Atlantic flights for this summer has led 
to the first newspaper advertising for 
passengers on a trans-Atlantic flight. 
New York papers have recently carried 
such advertising from the President of 
the United Air Service Line, Art Bus- 
sey, who plans to fly from New York to 
London in the near future. A Ford tri- 
motored plane will be used, which can 
accommodate four passengers. It is 
planned to make several such flights dur- 
ing the Summer, with paying fares, if 
the venture is a success. 


RAILROADS 


Profits Still Low. Traffic 
Also at New Bottom 
Levels. Automatic Re- 
frigeration for Passengers 


OW EARNINGS CONTINUE in the 
railroad classification, with advance 
estimates on April income for all Class 
1 systems at only about $21,000,000. 
Such estimates are based on the ad- 
vance reports of individual roads, but 
enough of such reports have been issued 
to make it certain that the final figure 
for April will be a highly disappointing 
one. 
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Such an earning figure for all of the 
Class 1 systems would be a drop of 
nearly $10,000,000 from the March figure 
of a little over $32,000,000, at a time 
when seasonal recovery should hold 
April earnings about level with March. 
It would also show a drop of around 45 
per cent. from the $39,000,000 net re- 
ported by the same roads in April of 
last year and would be almost unrecog- 
nizable in comparison with the $94,000,- 
000 profit reported in April of 1929. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC also continues 

disappointing, with the latest esti- 
mate by the American Railway Associ- 
ation showing a new low for the year at 
only about 515,000 cars per week. This 
is a drop of 30 per cent. from the corre- 
sponding weeks of last year, and a de- 
cline of 45 per cent. from 1930. 


— are being constantly 
added by various railroad systems in 
desperate attempts to lure back both 
passenger and freight traffic. Chicago 
and Northwestern has placed in daily 
operation a new type of compartment 
car for the handling of miscellaneous or 
less-than-car-load freight. Each of the 
cars has four compartments and freight 
rates will be based not on weight, but 
on the flat rate of $15 per compartment 
of 570 cubic feet. No packing require- 
ments apply to this new type of carrier. 

Concurrently with the beginning of 
the operation of eighteen-hour trains be- 
tween New York and Chicago by the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
this Summer, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroads 
have provided for the first time arti- 
ficially cooled passenger trains between 
these points, and New York Central is 
following suit. 

The first roads to use cooling equip- 
ment were the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
which adapted the devices to dining 
cars. After the B. & O. put in its 
equipment the Pennsylvania installed 
the machinery on dining cars. 

Unlike pioneer car-cooling systems, 
which circulated the air in the car with- 
out changing it, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
equipment draws air from the outside, 
cleanses it and humidifies it. Used air 
is exhausted by fans. The devices are 
operated by electricity generated by the 
car axles when the train is moving. 
When it stands for any length of time at 
stations current is drawn from connec- 
tions in the platforms. Temperature and 
humidity are regulated automatically. 
The refrigerating fluid is designed to be 
harmless in case of leakage. 
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Standard Gas and Electrie 
Company 
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‘Fx HISTORY of Standard Gas and Electric Company 
has been one of continuous, conservative growth and development. 

Not until 1923, thirteen years after incorporation in 1910, was a 
dividend paid on the common stock of the Company. During that first 
thirteen-year period, cash resources were conserved to permit develop- 
ment along sound, conservative lines. 

Today, the subsidiary and affiliated public utility companies of Standard 
Gas and Electric Company serve 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states 
a population of 6,000,000. Customers number 1,622,725 —electric 
generating capacity aggregates 1,580,802 kilowatts. 





The usefulness of the service to the public is constantly increasing. 
Last year, the average annual use of electric service per residential cus- 
tomer increased from 605 to 648 kilowatt-hours. 


THE STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY SYSTEM INCLUDES: 


The California Oregon Power Company 

Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) + Equitable Gas Company (Pittsburgh) 
Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company + Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
Market St. Railway Company (San Francisco) - Mountain States Power Company 

Northern States Power Company + Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 

Philadelphia Company. Pittsburgh Railways Company 
San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric Company 
Southern Colorado Power Company - Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 





Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation 


(Wholly-owned subsidiary of Standard Gas and Eleetrie Company) 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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SHIPPING 


Ocean Fares Set New Low 
But Traffic Holds Light. 
New Launchings Continue 


TLANTIC PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
+ appears to be picking up moderate- 
ly as the vacation season gets under 
way, but the gains thus far reported are 
still well below the usual seasonal in- 
crease. 

Despite a slight marking up of third 
class fares for the Summer, practically 
all rates for Atlantic passenger travel 
are near the lowest witnessed in a 
decade. 


EW LAUNCHINGS continue to 

mark the gradual lessening of ship- 
ping activity in the United States, but 
serve also to call attention to the fact 
that domestic construction is consider- 
ably more active than shipbuilding in the 
rest of the world. 

The Italian Line has recently com- 
pleted its new 54,000 ton liner, the Rex. 
The ship was launched at Genoa late 
last year and will be ready for her 
maiden voyage to New York late in 
September. The French Line is busy 
grooming its new super cabin liner, the 
Champlain, for her maiden voyage with- 
in the next month. On June llth, the 
American liner, Santa Paula, was 
launched at Kearny, New Jersey, for the 
Grace Steamship Company. The new 
ship is a little over 500 feet long and is 
the second of four new vessels under 
construction for this company. 

The new liner Manhattan now being 
built by the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
for the United States Lines’ fleet, will 
leave New York on her maiden voyage 
on August 10, almost two months ahead 
of the date on which it was previously 
expected to be put into commission. 
This stepping up of the work on the 


Manhattan will put her into service to 
accommodate the homeward bound 
American tourists this Summer. Official 
sea trials of the liner will be held in 
July off Rockland, Maine. 

The liner is 30,000 tons gross register, 
705 feet long and 86 feet beam. It is 
designed to carry 400 cabin passengers, 
500 tourist and 200 third class passen- 
gers. It will have a maximum speed of 
22 knots. 


PRICES 


Commodities Off Modestly 
Once More But Some 
Staples Hold Well. Aver- 
ages at Lowest in 35 
Years 

OMMODITY MOVEMENTS have 
been much less regular thus far in 
June than during the latter half of the 
previous month. In general, the rather 
strong advances which took place in the 
latter part of May have been cancelled 
out by renewed recessions in the early 

part of the present month. 

Despite somewhat firmer markets 
more recently, most of the important 
price classifications are currently back 
around the levels which maintained 
previous to the run-up toward the close 
of May. 

Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Dunn's. Index .....00 128.879 132.334 145.885 
Bradstreet’s ........ 6.6824 7.0224 8.7240 
Bureau of Labor.... 65.1 65.5 74.8 


The more important commodity aver- 
ages continue to show further declines, 
with Bradstreet’s at a new record low 
since the summer of 1898, or in nearly 
35 years. 

The Irving Fisher index has also 
dropped into new low ground at only 
about 60, based on the 1926 average as 
100. This figure compares with an index 
number of around 75 at the same time 
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last year and stands at a new record 
low since the series was begun in 1913. 
Purchasing power of the dollar has ad- 
vanced to a new high at 166, compared 
with only 140 a year ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Yeu 
Latest Ago ‘ 
Wheat, No. 2 red... $.695% $.71% $.92! 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.. .42% .46%4 701% 
Sete. TO. Siswscsare 33% <= 38 
INE ooo ine ararovaarwrsteiece 4.25 4.40 4.50 
RRM: irae al eiere Scecires 08% 08% .06 
So ee 3.75 3.75 4.35 
Beef, Family ...... 12.75 13.25 13.50 
bron, Za Phila... 14.84 14.84 17.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh .. 27.00 27.00 29.00 
TSENG ee arse 3.00 3.00 3.75 
RHODE ces nteasa vase 5.25 5.38 8.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 2.85 2.30 3.2 
MORN Opis rath cavsvacxvcceiciniciesteres Se 20.37 22.35 
COOH cess ccs eens 5.05 5.65 8.60 
SN err marae 2.69 2.95 6.30 
GasGIMte 6. kissccees 095 115 113 
ES 7 86 86 25 


RAIN PRICES have reacted almost 
Aas rapidly as they led the upward 
movement in commodity levels at the 
close of last month. Cotton quotations 
lave also been weak, however, and have 
almost eclipsed the decline in the grains. 
Around the beginning of the month spot 
cotton in New York sold at the lowest 
levels since 1898, or in nearly 35 years, 
while future options also dropped into 
new low ground. 

Steel prices appear to be slightly 
firmer than they were in May, but that 
is not saying much. Silver has held up 
in strong fashion and has been one of 
the few firm spots. Copper has dropped 
to a new low, but zinc and tin have 
shown greater firmness. 

Following very shortly after the gen- 
eral and encouraging advance in crude 
oil prices throughout most of the coun- 
try, price wars have broken out in the 
gasoline field. While the reductions in 
gasoline prices are not as drastic in 
some sections, the general level has 
been definitely lowered, and along both 
seaboards the reductions have been 
especially sharp. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Congress Places U.S. 
Dollar On Defensive As 
Gold Exports Mount. In- 
flation Is New Danger To 
Gold Standard 


[ NTEREST RATES continue at ap- 
proximately the lowest levels in 
about fifteen years and have even shown 
some further slight declines during the 
opening weeks of the current month. 


Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


CON ONEY 6 sient swresieintus 24% 24% 214% 
60-90 Day Time.......... 1% ¥ 1% a if 
Commercial Paper........ 2% 3 2 
New York Rediscount.. 3 3 1% 


NEW GOLD EXPORT EPI- 
+% DEMIC has been gradually taking 
shape for the last four to six weeks and 
has now assumed major proportions. 
The underlying causes are perhaps 
manifold, but it is significant that the 
rise in foreign exchange rates, which led 
to renewed gold exports, started at ap- 
proximately the time when the House 
of Representatives passed the _Golds- 
borough Bill for price inflation by law, 
with a rash majority. 
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Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


San Francisco, California 


The Company operates in forty-six counties in Northern and Central California, with an area 


of 85,000 square miles and a population exceeding 2,760,000. 


In this field, one of the most 


rapidly growing section's in the country, it serves 618 cities and towns, and an extensive 


and diversified rural area. 


In 1931, seventy-five per cent of its revenues were derived 


from sales of electric energy, twenty-three per cent from gas sales, and two per cent from 


minor activities. 


COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT — 5 YEARS 





























Year 1931 Year 1930* Year 1929 Year 1928 Year 1927 
Gross Revenue (incl. Miscellaneous Income).......... $88,536,846 $86,503,256 $64,820,894 $61,788,079 $58,395,812 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (including Federal Taxes), 
Maintenance and Reserves for Insurance, Casual- 
ties and Uncollectible Accounts.................... 37,512,845 37,554,940 31,247,790 31,759,205 30,596,845 
BBE GON oii ias ou dw wndcecn $51,024,001 $48,948,316 $33,573,104 $30,028,874 $27,798,967 
Bond Interest amd. Diecawnt. ..--. 0... ccc ccc cccscees 15,367,417 15,069,480 10,354,984 10,659,216 11,034,372 
PRCUORIME oye cioms mecca oe ocieice mentees $35,656,584 $33,878,836 $23,218,120 $19,369,658 $16,764,595 
Reserve for Depreciation: ..........6.cs.ccessesscsaee 10,865,202 9,964,963 7,477,634 5,967,320 5,378,545 
TERI se Seen a ake bee $24,791,382 $23,913,873 $15,740,486 $13,402,338 $11,386,050 
Dividends Paid on Preferred Stock.................... 7,803,316 7,672,427 4,840,565 4,601,630 4,384,858 
eas eine aie ee ao ae $16,988,066 $16,241,446 $10,899,921 $ 8,800,708 $ 7,001,192 
Dividends Paid on Common Stock (8%).............. 12,198,117 11,318,242 6,191,892 5,550,574 4,892,352 
Bindi Oi c = Cale wae ca au iecsle.eur $ 4,789,949 $ 4,923,204 $ 4,708,029 $ 3,250,134 $ 2,108,840 
% Earned on Average Stock { Preferred ......... 19.24% 18.97% 19.21% 17.51% 16.58% 
Outstanding during each year | Common .......... 11.14% 11.48% 14.08% 12.68% 11.45% 


* Including for the entire year the operations of subsidiaries acquired in June, 1930. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1931 


ASSETS 
Plants and. Properties... 2. 60.062. sccs es. $653,837,112 
PIII soos oie aoe usaus oui 4,613,521 
Discount and Expenses on Capital Stocks. . 778,408 
Trustees of Sinking Fund.................. 302,082 


Current Assets: 
LOT SE eae erese ne ener eee ee: $14,744,441 
Other Current Assets.......... 15,702,757 30,447,198 


Unamortized Bond Discount and Expenses 
and‘ Undistributed Suspense Items........ 18,604,059 


Ott. PURBOOS) oo coon sc dS cbse d $708,582,380 


LIABILITIES 
Common Stock Outstanding and Subscribed .$155,906,357 
Preferred Stock Outstanding and Subscribed 114,505,657 


RECORD OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH 


Year Ended Gross 
Dec. 31 Oper. Revenue 
EE ccc dina ae anys Ree Gieebwae wie $36,939,474 
Re soars nica oe arces ace oe ia eo alee 57,893,181 
Ee ve SP veer on att er rer a 61,449,592 
SARE ee etah erent namtaver nese nace hand 64,440,588 
Monee cickosiere ein ese etnies 85,633,141 
aes eee en ee ee 87,630,661 
gatactet. Teeey Weare. osc sho obese wae cane de $50,691,187 
Pe ee Ore 137.23% 


* Excluding stockholders of affiliated companies. 








Preferred Stocks of Subsidiary Companies.. 19,006,600 
Minority Interest in Common Stock and 
Surplus of Subsidiary Companies......... 216,803 
Funded Debt in Hands of Public........... 308,755,400 
Current and Accrued Liabilities............ 21,958,331 
Reserve for Renewals and Replacements... 51,275,244 
RRR I a is 2 alot oe 6 3.05 0%\e 6 Siieleroe ave 5,262,863 
surplus Unappropriated .............2.6s80 31,695,125 
Tenel Taebiiiee .... .. 6. sc cescces $708,582,380 
Sales of Number of Number of 
Electricity Sales of Gas Consumers Stockholders 
K.W.H. Cubic Feet Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1,021,821,000 11,483,551,000 598,969 18,204 
1,657 ,965,000 20,214,834,000 967,717 46,068 
1,774,222,000 21,058,369,000 1,004,340 49,068 
1,948,656,000 22,041,346,000 1,038,546 61,131 
3,289,255,000 23,078,036,000 1,246,210 67,430* 
3,351,343,000 29,429,747,000 1,267,114 84,705* 
2,329,522,000 17,946,196,000 668,145 66,501 
227.98% 156.28% 111.55% 365.31% 


Copies of the Annual Report, including Income and Surplus Accounts and Balance 
Sheet, certified by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, may be 
obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, 


245 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. Inquiries regarding the Company are invited 
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Europe has been patient and under- 
standing in its construction of this 
measure as a mere gesture of politics, 
but neither Europe nor the United 
States has been able to ignore the de- 
plorable conditions in Congress or the 
unfavorable effect which Congressional 
inefficiency must of necessity have on 
the American world credit standing. 


ESPONSIBILITY RESTS IN CON- 

GRESS, therefore, to an exceed- 
ingly large degree no only directly 
for continuation of bus: css and finan- 
cial uncertainty in the United States, 
but also indirectly for the undermining 
of international confidence in the Am- 
erican dollar, which is manifested by 
the sharp increase in gold exports, and 


may even conceivably threaten our 
American gold standard. 
Gold shipments from the United 


States have run as high as forty to fifty 
million dollars in a single day. In this 
section last issue it was predicted that 
actual 'oss to the United States for the 
month of May would reach exception- 
ally large figures. Preliminary reports 
for that month indicate that the United 
States lost somewhere around $220,000,- 
000 through gold exports in May of 
1932. The tabulation below shows how 
the current gold export movement has 
gotten rapidly under way, how it com- 
pares with the even larger flight from 
the dollar which gripped Europe last 


Fall. 


Recent U. S. Gold Stock Changes 





Month U.S. Gold Change 
September, 1931 ..- Loss, $254,000,000 
(| SSE eee eeneerss -Loss, 448,000,000 
Oe Ce are Gain, 122,000,000 
Re er Peete Gain, 000,00 
January, 1932 Loss, 44,000,000 
MN tn ia oss Satmarcckeaienee Loss, 62,000,000 

Gain 36,000,000 
Loss, 25,000,000 
Loss, 220,000,000 





The Federal Reserve system continues 
to support the high grade bond market 
by additional purchases, but these have 
been reduced lately from the peak 
figure of $100,000,000 per week to more 
recent purchases back at the old level 
of only about $50,000,000 per week. 

Brokers’ loans continue irregular, with 
the latest figures around $410,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped off rather sharply once 
more and are currently running $4,000.- 
000,000 per week below the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
District 1932 1931 
PEO, GER bs ccccncada $2,691,815,000  $5,599,131,000 
OO eens a 316,789,000 465,432,000 
Philadelphia .......... 292,747,000 451,285,000 
oY ree 335,940,000 533,888,000 
eee re 183,686,000 241,905,000 
PME ip wikis sicoriinn 5.5K 132,193,000 189,615,G00 
CRD. caRawasaicacawe 710,820,000 1,178,462,000 
rere 159,742,000 223,539,000 
Minneapolis .......... ,263,000 138,842,000 
Se rT 168,153,000 228,550,000 
ES en Are 100,410,000 137,573,000 
San Francisco ....... 400,430,000 600,670,000 
DOMES Mo scckiakes save $5,586,988.090  $9.988.892,000 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Employment Figures Still 


Show Losses. Living 
Costs Drop Faster Than 
Wages 


MPLOYMENT FIGURES continue 

on the down grade so far as official 
statistics are concerned. These, how- 
ever, are somewhat behind the times, 
and intermediate reports show a slight 
pick-up in various individual lines. 

The Department of Labor reports in- 
dustrial employment showing another 
decline of nearly three per cent. in the 
latest month for which figures are avail- 
able, while actual earnings dropped five 
per cent. from the preceding month. 

Manufacturing industries have shown 
a larger drop than other groups. Build- 
ing construction, crude petroleum, quar- 
rying and mining groups have all 
reported gains in both earnings and em- 
ployment. 


IVING COSTS DROP FASTER 
THAN WAGES, according to a 
recent survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The 
cost of living for wage earners declined 
20.7 per cent from October, 1929, to 
February, 1932, but the average reduc- 
tion in wage rates for the same period 
was 13 per cent. 

The inquiry covered 1,500 companies 
whose average employment in 1929 was 
2,160,000 but whose average employment 
had been reduced by 556,000, or 26 per 
cent. The companies are said to repre- 
sent a broad cross-section of American 
business, including manufacturing, ex- 
tractive industries, transportation, other 
public utilities and retail trade and 
financial institutions. 

According to the study, an unweighted 
average of the amount of reduction in- 
dicates that executives have had their 
compensation reduced about 20 per cent, 
while routine wages have shown a drop 
of 15 per cent, and the cut in wage rates 
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COMMODITY PRICE TREND for 80 YEARS 
(INDEX BASED on 1926 AVERAGE ) 
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FORBES for 


has amounted to around 13 per cent. 
Salaries were the first to be reduced, 
and the average reduction in salaries is 
said to have been greater than that of 
wages. 
The returns show that apparently four 


U.S. GOLD HOLDINGS DROP 


5+ BILLIONS of DOLLARS 
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out of five companies have reduced 
wages and salaries. The results are said 
to indicate that reductions of salaries 
and wage rates have not been influ- 
enced appreciably by the labor policy of 
the employer in respect to the union or 
the open shop. Reductions have been 
almost as common in shops with union 
policy as in open shops. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Weather Conditions Im- 

prove Moderately But 

Prospects Hold For Much 
Smaller Wheat Crop 


ENERAL WEATHER conditions 

have shown considerable 1mprove- 
ment thus far in May. Higher and more 
seasonable temperatures have given en- 
couraging progress to work and growth, 
and have improved prospects for the 
important crops over the unfavorable 
indications which were stressed during 
April. 

The fact remains, however, that recent 
precipitation has by no means made up 
moisture deficiency, and a good por- 
tion of the important grain producing 
states are still facing a situation which 
is fraught with definite possibilities of 
drought during the coming months. 


I OW YIELD reports continue to he 
4 heard throughout the grain trade. 
While it is a practical certainty that the 
domestic wheat crop this year will be 
the smallest in a number of years, there 
is no possible danger of a crop shortage, 
and the more favorable weather condi- 
tions during recent weeks will probably 
increase the yield moderately above the 
advance estimates. 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Makes Haste To 
Attend the Political Con- 
ventions in Chicago. Tax, 
Relief and Inflation Bills 


A LONG-WINDED CONGRESS ap- 
+% pears to drag tediously on, though 
it is quite probable that practically 
every member of Congress and every 
citizen of the United States would wish 
that it were not so. 

Fhe original date of June 10th which 
was set for the probable adjournment, 
has passed, and only a last minute rush 
could bring about final adjournment in 
time for the national conventions. 


1931 1932 
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We've Just Completed Our 
| 
INCE the last Convention of the National that could then be built—a striking demon- 
Electric Light Association, our group of stration of the strides that have been made in 
F electric companies has put into service at the the art of electrical generation in the last 
| Hudson Avenue Station of the Brooklyn Edi- decade. 
| roe Company, Inc., two 160,000 kilowatt tur- We feel that this new installation constitutes 
ine generators. a continuing evidence of our faith in the 
The installation of these units completes the growth and ee of the communities we 
: station, and brings the combined capacity of serve. It is a manifestation of our determina- 
our generating stations to 2,263,000 kilowatts tion—a determination we share with the other 
organizations which make up the American 
The new units at Hudson Avenue occupy the electric light and power industry—to place at 
space that was designed, when work on the the disposal of all our people a service as ade- 
station was started in 1923, to accommodate uate, dependable, and useful as human abilit 
. . q Ps y 
two 50,000 kilowatt machines—the largest and devotion can produce 
o 
The New York Edison Company 
= 
Brooklyn Edison Company, Ine. 
a s & 
The United Electric Light and Power Company 
z e 
New York and Queens Electrie Light and Power Company 
@ é 
ectr1cz Ly 
T used to be called a “light bill.”” Today, with all the 
5 ERVICE © ;OMPANY electric conveniences and helps about the home, light- 
= vyRIC Ss ° ° ee 
= ean exe ing is only one serv ice of many | 
= To Mrs. Resieen service this month— iia Where one formerly paid for a few lights and a few hours 
= i , . . . . 
z a efrigeration. Coo king, Me Coffee of illumination—now a few cents a day may buy anything 
& incuding Lightinsa gaia Emer T eHow from cooking to cleaning, radio to refrigeration, washing, 
= cl 1 . ies . . > . . oe 
= Cleoning., Mand Othe prey orre inthe = ¢ a day ironing, cooling, heating, time, temperature—or even sun- 
= oni (Listen 4 evening : ont light’s helpful elements. Behind the mere enumeration of 
= a cc «cyt ’ 
= ; (Entert ainment eee ony inter- 13/4c a dav kilowatt hours” there are many useful and varied services 
= Radio every ¢ pe events) re of increasing benefit and savings to the public. 
= esting ee . ° - : 
= creanine (vac house th easeand 4 3c a day If the monthly electric service bill of a typical customer 
= < pe eee ‘ . ; > 
= on aE TS caashingand using an ordinary variety of household appliances were 
= washing (Doinathe all — during the 4 3c a day rendered like a bill for groceries and other items in the 
2 we oan eS a sewn family budget, it would be similar to the bill reproduced 
= _— (Doing the Sith ng during the 3/4c a day on the left, based —— the national average residential 
= TO yre ee anaes me 
= Week) «- °° rie for breaklasty 4 /2¢ a day electric rate of *5.8 cents per kilowatt hour. 
= fiee (Making, — eure. The oneube residential rate in the territory served 
= Colle lunch, dinne peer toast, Of 4 /3c a day by the Commonwealth & Southern System is 
= . Making break ast ate bit ten”? 1/4c a 489 nearly 9% lower than the national average. 
= Toas toast for parece wees 
= at oe 
= ily “sun bet d pro- 
= suntight (D% urs of foo h 
S sunlit om (12, oak: ge day e Commonwealt 
= er family eal 
= reia ic per ™ 
= i cas Ele neitycRanee) er person & S h 
ees PT outnern 
= NW ' 
ETE Cor P oration 
* National Electric Light Association figures—1931 
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U. G. I... . an unbroken 
dividend record for 47 
years.... 

















Four Fields of Investment 


There are four fields of investment which’ should be quick 

to reflect sustained business improvement. The securities of 

the following companies, in our opinion, offer attractive 
investment opportunities in these four fields. 


CITY... 


MANAGEMENT 
INVESTING COMPANIES 





Atlas Utilities Corporation 
American International Corp. 
Fourth National Investors 
Mutual Fund) 
BANKING 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
Marine Midland Corporation 
The Manhattan Company 





.. ADDRESS. 


American Water Works 
& Electric Co. 








Capital Administration Co., Ltd. 


Broad Street Investing Co., Ltd. 
( 


General American Investors 
Corporation 

Lehman Corporation 

Tri-Continental Corporation 


United Founders Corporation 
(Hoiding Company 


INSURANCE 


Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 
Insuranshares Corp. of Delaware 
it! 


(Investment company with principal 
holdings in insurance stocks.) 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


Standard Gas and Electric 
Company 


Niagara Share Corporation of Maryland 


(Investment compary with principal holdings in utility securities) 


Allied General Corporation 


through investment dealers, has specialized in the national whole- 
sale distribution of securities in these four fields 








We have prepared detailed studies on the companies listed above. If 
you would like to receive any of these studies, check the names of 
those companies in which you are interested, fill out coupon at 
the left oe send this page either to your investment dealer or to us. 


63 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


NAME............. 

















FORBES for 
The alternative seems to -be a dogged 
determination to finish up as quickly as 
possible, a recess for the remainder of 
June and part of July, or a mere pre- 
tense of continuing the session of Con- 
gress, while most of its members are in 
Chicago. 


fees TAX BILL has finally emerged 
from Congress with most of the con- 
tested items favoring the Senate view- 
point. Income taxes are back at their 
post-war highs and the bill includes 
higher corporation taxes and new levies 
on bank checks, stock transfers, divi- 
dends, gasoline, automobiles, communica- 
tions, theatre admissions, etc. The bili 
is estimated to raise well over $1,000,- 
000,000 of new revenue next year. 

Governmental economies have also 
finally come to a head, but that great 
question is being constantly opposed by 
drives for Government spending, either 
along the lines of direct relief to the 
unemployed or for a huge program of 
public works. Congress has any num- 
ber of plans before it for such relief 
legislation, with most of the bills run- 
ning at a figure of around $2,000,000,000, 
but with varying methods for raising 
money and spending it. 


HE PARTY CONVENTIONS now 

hold the spotlight of political atten- 
tion. The Republican convention opens 
in the Chicago Stadium on June 14th, 
with a probable duration of not more 
than five or six days, and the almost 
certain renomination of President 
Hoover. The Democratic national con- 
vention will open at the Democratic 
Stadium in Chicago on June 27th. Nomi- 
nations by the Democrats are much less 
definite, and the convention is likely to 
drag on well into July. 


STEEL OPERATIONS GAIN az LAST YEAR 


0 INDEX BASED ON 1927~29 AVERAGE 
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Congress continues to put the Ameri- 
can dollar on the defensive throughout 
the world by agitation for some sort of 
inflation. The Senate has substituted 
the Glass Bill for temporary currency 
inflation in place of the Goldsborough 
plan, which was passed by the House. 
Senator Glass’ measure provides for 
temporary currency inflation of a little 
over $1,000,000,000 through backing 
Federal Reserve notes by Government 
bonds. 

It is improbable that either of these 
two bills will become law, but their 
mere consideration receives much pub- 
licity throughout the world and can 
hardly help but raise questions in the 
minds of Europeans regarding the sta- 
bility of the Ameri¢an dollar. 


















‘controlled sort, which were discussed 





JUNE 1932 


INTERNATIONAL 


World Hails Lausanne 
Conference and _ British 
Meeting on World Sta- 
bility. Germany Gets a 
New Government 





15, 


f pong LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
on reparations and war debts has 
been hailed internationally, though it is 
too early even to estimate what good 
may come out of the meeting. Certainly 
the world has long looked forward to 
this conference as a sort of final hope 
for an early end to world uncertainties. 


POWER QUTPUT IN SHARP DECLINE 


(WEEKLY AVERAGE IN BILLIONS OF KWH.) 
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As has previously been mentioned in 
this section, Germany is firm in her 
stand that she will pay no further repa- 
rations, and the Allies take the view 
that they cannot be expected to con- 
tinue payments to the United States 
under such circumstances. 

The alternate results possible appear 
to be an out-and-out’ default by the 
European nations on their American 
debts, or the request for a further mora- 
torium, with the latter development 
probably the most likely. 

Both England and the United States 
appear to favor enlarging the scope of 
the Lausanne conference to include in- 
ternational plans for stabilization of 
prices, though England’s original invi- 
tation on that score was for a meeting 
to be held in London. It is also at least 
possible that during that meeting the 
two nations may come closer together 
on plans for international inflation of a 


last issue. 


HE GERMAN UPSET came rather 

suddenly around the beginning of 
the present month with disagreement 
between President von Hindenburg and 
ex-Chancellor Bruening. It was prob- 
ably felt that the Bruening cabinet 
could not continue with its recent 
minority support, and the result was its 
resignation and the retreat from power 
of Ckancellor Bruening after two years 
of stormy and dangerous maneuvering. 

The first candidate called to organize 
a new cabinet was Lt.-Col. von Papen, 
who is an influential member of the 
conservative wing of the Centrist party. 
While the upset in German cabinet 
affairs came as somewhat of a blow to 
responsible representation at Lausanne, 
the situation does not appear to be as 
grave as early reports suggested. The 
substitute for the Bruening cabinet is 
likely to prove little more than a tempo- 
rary affair, however, and leaves open 
the door to new political strife, includ- 
ing possibilities either for a dictatorship 


























STATISTICS 
- THAT MEAN 















Customers served ....... -_ 
Population served ......... 
Communities served. ....... 


Square miles territory served 


Electric generating stations . 
Installed kw. capacity ....... 
Miles of distribution lines ..... 
Gas generating stations ...... 
Installed cu. ft. capacity. ..... 
Miles of distribution mains ... . 


Number of employees....... 





1,437,653 
6,200,000 
3,000 
55,086 
181 
1,175,658 
24,828 

46 
121,586,000 
4,671 
16,194 


@ These and other service facilities produced gross 
operating revenues of over $105,000,000 for the 
Associated System during 1931,a 1% gain over 1930. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 
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or a new election later in the vear. 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


if you think you can help me to make profits and be happy 
while I make them, send me the next 24 issues (one year) of 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If my remittance is not enclosed, I will pay the subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 


(Canadian Postage $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 year extra) 
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reetings 


N. E. 


L. A. 


We extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring in- 
formation or reports on compa- 
nies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 



























































A NEW FIELD TO PLOW 


@ For twenty years the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois has been active in 
the pioneering of gas and electric appliances 
for the home. The list of equipment it has 
sponsored is long and impressive. It includes 
washing machines, water heaters, vacuum 
cleaners, automatic ranges, refrigerators, gas 
heating plants... This job of pioneering 
appliances is not finished. There are 
still new fields to plow. One of them is 


air cooling and conditioning for the home. 


The first furrow in this field is now being 


, turned over. After a careful study of “weather 


manufacturing” equipment, the Company is 
recommending the most practical types to 
its well-to-do customers. As units become 
less expensive, the market is sure to grow 
quickly. The possibilities are almost limit- 
less .. . Each electric refrigerator sold adds 
the equivalent of one new customer to the 
electric business. Domestic air conditioning 


may do even more. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Operating a Gas and Electric System in 17 Counties 






General Offices: 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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The $s in 


Inventions 


Changes in Oil Production—A New Lockh— 
Eliminating Friction—For Mailing Bottles 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


A N OIL Revolution. Four years ago 
I\ the market price of crude oil sank 
so low that some 4,000 small oil wells 
in California, unable to operate at a 
profit, had to close down. 

When a few of these were reopened, 
the alarming discovery was made that 
the daily yield of the wells had seriously 
decreased as a result of the shutdown. 

Either way, then—active or idle—the 
owners were losing money. 

Within the past year, however, well 
after well has been reopened—and is 
operating with a profit. 

What has made this startling reversal 
of trend possible, C. L. Moore of the 
Chansler-Canfield Midway Oil Company 
told members of the American Petro- 
leum Institute on June 3rd, is a develop- 
ment of a method known popularly as 
slow-speed pumping. The idea is to 
pump from the well neither more rapidly 
ior more slowly than the well tends to 
refill. A fixed fluid level is thus main- 
tained, the escape of free gas into the 
well casing is prevented, and the gas 
gives maximum service in bringing oil 
into the well, and thus helps to reduce 
operating costs. 

Of various methods for slow-speed 
pumping, the use of a small constant 
speed electric motor which drives 
through a speed reducing mechanism is 
the favorite. One complete slow-speed 
pumping unit has, however, just been 
developed. 

In general, slow-speed pumping has 
cut power costs in two and, through 
automatic electric control, is eliminating 
much of the labor formerly necessary. 


OR LEAKY Castings. In a batch of 
castings made for use under high 
pressure, there is always a certain num- 
ber which, though not really defective, 
are porous enough to cause danger of 
leakage. Various methods for making 
such castings usable have from time to 
time been tried, but last month a new 
method was announced which seems 
likely to be a really satisfactory solution. 
Under the new method, a liquid solu- 
tion of phenol-formaldehyde resin is 
forced into the pores of the casting by 
air pressure. After being drained, each 
casting is then baked. After this treat- 
ment, the resin can be neither dissolved 
nor melted, and is resistant to most 
acids. 


REMARKABLE Lock. Here is 
-% something new in locks for stores, 
or for factory store rooms, large refrig- 
erators, delivery rooms, cashiers’ cages 
and the like. 

Each authorized employee has a key; 
when he inserts this key in the lock, a 
permanent record of the time, the date 
and the employee’s identity is printed. 


When it is time to close for the night, 
the person responsible will find it im- 
possible to lock up unless every other 
door, window, transom and skylight has 
been securely fastened. Only the em- 
ployee or duly appointed supervisor can 
take out the printed record of openings 
and closings. 


,,OR BOTTLES By Mail. For fragile 
shipments, another recent develop- 
ment is a cheap and simple protective 
shell for sending bottled samples by mail. 
In effect this is a clam-shell stamped out 
of paper pulp. It is an extension of the 
new idea for bottle packing described in 
The $s in Inventions on March 1. In 
this case, however, virgin pulp is used 


- and the shell can be dyed any color de- 


sired. 


N° HUM Now. Apparently, there is 
a tendency these days to eliminate 
mechanical contact wherever it is pos- 
sible to get equivalent results without it. 

Thus, in a recently-designed centri- 
fugal air compressor for use with indus- 
trial furnaces, pneumatic conveyors or 
tubes, the only rotating parts in contact 
in the complete machine are two bear- 
ings. Previously, two more bearings and 
a coupling were used. The most notable 
result of this change is, as might be ex- 
pected, quietness of operation. 


NOTHER Contact Avoided. Another 
use of electricity to avoid mechanical 
contact is in the elevators which have 
just been shipped to Radio City con- 
struction (now known as Rockefeller 


Building Center) in New York City.. 


When the operator wishes to stop the 
car on the seventieth floor, for instance, 
he will, by pressing a button, set an 
electrical switch. At a certain point in 
the hoistway this switch will pass— 
without touching—a stationary plate. 
When it does so, the switch operates, 
and the car stops at the proper floor. 


pens NUMBERS on Tap. An in- 
teresting new office appliance for 
the executive is a special telephone base 
(to fit any telephone) in which can be 
kept an indexed phone number book, 
confidential appointment pad, or even 
cigarettes. A touch of a button opens 
the concealed drawer. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 











Pensions for 
Employees 


A subject engaging the thought 
of forward-looking Executives. 


Prepaid retirement is desirable 
for all parties concerned. , 


A simple and workable plan is 
now available in our latest Group 
Annuity Contracts. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Edward D. Duffield, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK. N. J. 


wS 
Ya ‘ 





Employers, please 


PRUDENTIAL write for 
STRENGTH OF "A Little Book 


/ GIBRALTAR 
ie ~ 


FOUNDED sy | 
YOUN F. ORVOEN 


About Pensions." 

















How to apply the 


Dow THEORY 


to stock market prices 


clearly explained in a series 
of articles beginning in 
June 6 issue of 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


This noted theory described 
completely for first time, 
by one who has used 
it successfully. 


THESE ARTICLES definitely 
undertake to reduce the Dow 
Theory to a manual for those 
wishing to use it as an aid in 
forecasting the market trend. 
They show the theory in prac- 
tical operation and explain how 
it can be profitably used. 


For sale at all leading newsstands 
or write BARRON’S, 44 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





























Forbes Brings Advertising Results 
Because It is the Decision Market 
of Business America 


























AT LAST: 
Two Books That 
Salesmen Can 
Really Use! 

















The Story of a Salesman Who 
Got There 


John Grant—Ready to give up. 
Wine— Women—Family Troubles. 
Broke. The awakening. He gets on 
to himself. The Comeback. Fight- 
ing his way to success. 

How? Why? What made him fail? 
What made him succeed? 

A book as stirring as a novel—yet 
it’s true. What was the matter 
with John Grant is the matter with 
95% of all salesmen. 

What made John Grant come 
through will make every salesman 
come through! 











Packed with sound, workable ma- 
terial that has helped hundreds to 
make sales—to hang up new 
records. 


An invaluable help to the man who 
is willing to work and who wants 
to make more money for himself 
and his firm. 

Both books by JACK KLEIN, suc- 
cessful sales-manager, with intro- 
ductions by B. C. FORBES. 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me on approval one set of JACK 
KLEIN’S books, “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” 
and “SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN.” 
Within 5 days I will send you my re- 
mittance for $4.00 for both books or return 
them to you. (I may keep one book and 
return the other and pay $2.00 for the one 
I keep.) 


| bile world views with alarm. 
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| Motor Trucks Hit Once More 


Supreme Court Decision Opens Way for More 


Restrictions — List 


Versus 


Delivered Price 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


and weight of commercial vehicles 
which may use the State highways 

has been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. This is a blow to motor 
truck transportation which the automo- 


It is a little early to forecast all the 
possible effects of this decision, but the 


| introduction of a similar bill before the 


| those which do not. 





legislature of Louisiana shows the way 
the wind blows. 

The Texas law was fought out princi- 
pally because it appeared to discriminate 
between trucks using rail terminals and 
The gist of the law 
will interest all who are in any way in- 
terested in the fight to down the motor 
truck. It calls for a load limit of 7,000 
lbs. unless the load is being carried from 
point of origin to nearest common car- 
rier, Or vice versa, or transporting prop- 
erty from point of origin by nearest 
route and not passing a loading or re- 
ceiving station of a common carrier, in 
which case a 14,000 lb. load is permis- 
sible. Co-operation with the railroads, 
in short, makes it possible to double the 
load. 


AY Output. Production in May is 

expected to run well ahead of the 
April output, making a monthly total 
some 20,000 to 30,000 larger. Much de- 
pends on what Ford does. Ford factory 
figures still seem somewhat stretched 
when one checks through independent 
facts and figures. It is to be questioned 
that Ford has passed the 1600-a-day 


| mark with the V-8, and production of 





| 

















the four is pure guess work. Unless all 
manufacture improves, the year will not 
record a total in excess of 1,200,000. 


: ELIVERED Prices. Sales managers 
of car producing concerns have re- 
cently had under advisement the matter 
of using delivered prices rather than 
list or F. O. B. prices in advertising copy. 
The difficulty in using delivered price 
in the past arose from the unfair com- 
petitive base. Unless all manufacturers 
agree to use it, it cannot hope to work. 
And with every maker wishing to talk 


rock-bottom prices to the consumer 
there is little chance of immediate 
change. 


Dealers are among the first to raise 
objection to the featuring of a delivered 
price. Many of them have to wrest 
what little profit they get from extras 
squeezed in between the list and deliv- 
ered price, and they are opposed to hav- 
ing the latter fixed. List prices give the 
dealer a chance to camouflage costs; de- 


| livered prices give the public a better 


bargaining power with used cars. 


| prone seca Rates Climb. Without any 
fanfare General Motors Acceptance 


has increased its financing rates. The 


taking of this step by so large a corpora- 





HE Texas law regulating the size tion as the GMAC presumably heralds 


an upward revision by all companies op- 
erating in the field of automobile 
financing. 

This is one more indication of the way 
automobile sales are running, for the 
basic reason prompting this move is the 
need to offset the decline in volume of 
cars being financed.There is also planned 
the increasing of dealers’ reserves and 
this is a worthy objective. 


ORE Centralization. The Stude- 
L baker Corporation has just an- 
nounced a merging of certain sales 


activities of all its units. The consoli- 
dated sales work will be carried out by 
the Studebaker Pierce-Arrow Sales 
Corp., headed by Paul G. Hoffman. 
Each company will maintain its separate 


- identity and be individually charged with 


responsibility for all sales promotion and 
advertising. 

Studebaker’s act can be likened in at 
least one respect with the formation of 
the Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales Corp. by 
General Motors. It is a step taken to 
obtain greater efficiency in operation at 
a time when every ounce of effort is 
needed to push sales. Activities picked to 
be handled by the Studebaker Pierce- 
Arrow Sales Corporation are those which 
it is thought can be managed best by one 
group of men—among them are the 
securing of dealer representation, whole- 
sale selling and dealer aid toward better 
and more prfofitable operation. 


FFICIALS Seek Co-operation. The 

high spot of the Eastern Conference 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators re- 
cently held in Washington was a resolu- 
tion introduced by the Hon. Benjamin 
G. Eynon, Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles of Pennsylvania, calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to meet with 
representatives of the motor vehicle 
manufacturers. It is hoped that regular 
meetings will be arranged in which may 
be studied the relationship of vehicle 
construction, accidents, and new develop- 
ments. 

In my opinion much can be accom 
plished if the function of the two parties 
remains sharply delineated. From the 
automotive standpoint it would be un- 
fortunate if motor vehicle commissioners 
tried to become engineers and designers 
of motor cars. 


ORDISMS. Aside from losing $53,- 

000,000 in 1931, Ford succeeded in re- 
ducing his inventory by nearly 50 per 
cent., cutting down during the twelve 
months from $112,482,374 to $64,884,691. 
But it’s going to take more than a 3500- 
a-day production to offset any of his in- 
dicated losses. 

Ford has launched his third 4-cylinder 
model in the British market. It rates 
8 horse-power, making it his smallest 
model and classing it as a baby. 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


S. TRITLE has been elected vice- 
* president in charge of operations of the 
Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company, 
wholesale distributor 
of Westinghouse prod- 
ucts. Mr. Tritle 
takes on these new 
duties in addition to 
being vice-president 
and general manager 
of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Hale Holden was elected chairman of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany. A. D. McDonald was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

J. W. Seens, president of the Canadian 
Bridge Company, also becomes president 
of the Canadian Steel Corporation, Ltd., 
both subsidiaries of the United States Stee] 
Corporation. 

T. S. Lamont, son of Thomas W. La- 
mont, has been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the Continental Oil 
Company. 





J. S. Tritle 


ALVOR OLSEN HEM, consulting 

engineer of the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, has been awarded the John Price 
Wetherwill Medal by The Franklin Insti- 
tute, “in consideration of the ingenuity 
shown in perfecting scales of the pendulum 
type, improving their accuracy, reliability 
and sensitiveness, and for the application 
of these scales to specific purpose.” 

Henry Bruere, president of Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank of New York, wus elected a 
director of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

J. E. Bassill was elected president of the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 

William A. Eden, president of Domin- 
ion Rubber, Ltd., was elected vice-presi- 
dent of U. S. Rubber Company, and Jo- 
seph O’Shaughnessy, general manager of 
the tire department in Detroit, was elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

}). W. McIver has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of the Forbes Litho- 
graph Company. 


OHN D. REILLY has been elected 

president of the Todd Shipyards Cor- 
poration to succeed the late William H. 
Todd. Mr. Reilly for many years has been 
executive vice-president. 

Fred S. Burroughs, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase Harris Forbes Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a vice-pesident of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company. 

J. F. Sullivan, Jr., vice-president of the 
Crocker First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, has been elected president of the 
California Bankers Association. 
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Lone and extensive ex- 


perience in serving impor- 
tant organizations in every 
major line of American 
industry places this Bank in 
an advantageous position 
to serve its customers in 
every phase of commer- 


cial banking. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 




























Prompt and Courteous 


Servic: 


for the 


Small Account 














Send for our interesting booklet 


f “Odd Lot Trading” 





Ask for F. 528 


John Muir& (©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 




























Has the Turn 
——- Come? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
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hes Div. 59-1 


Babson Park, Mass. sasess 
























SAME CARE GIVEN 


to large or small orders; 100 share 
or odd lots units. Let us aid you 
in your investment plans. 


Helpful booklet on Odd Lots sent 
free on request. Ask for Jo. 


(Hishoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


















































Half-Price Introductory Offer ! 
‘‘The Trend of Stock Prices’’ $2 
2 Months for only 


For 2 limited time, we will send our weekly 
bullet'n, “‘The Trend of Stock Prices’’ for 2 
months for only $2. The regular price is $24 
per year. Write your name and address on 
the margin of this advertisement and enclose $2, 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc. ;;.,; 


Investment and Trading Counsel 


366 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Stock Market Outloo 


Beginnings of Bottom Possible But Scale 
Accumulation Can Afford to Be Patient 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


OR several issues past we have 
KF noted that if the most recent de- 

cline conformed to the preceding 
pattern, the month of June should see 
at least :'the checking of the previous 
downward movement. 

We have been frank in noting the 
dangers and shortcomings of such a 
pattern theory and it was adopted 
largely as a substitute. From a purely 
technical standpoint, we would have to 
wait for a bottom formation before fore- 
casting reversal of the long bear mar- 
ket. In the absence of any such bot- 
tom formation, however, the writer at- 
tempts to suggest future levels at which 
such bottom formations might be an- 
ticipated. Past support levels generally 
give the best clue in this respect, but 
recently the averages have been below 
practically all of such past levels, so the 
pattern theory was called into considera- 
tion. 


CTUALLY, the market continued 
to decline through the levels 
where support appeared logical, but 


after breaking about five points below 
our projected support levels, prices have 
recovered sharply, for a change. 

The recovery around the beginning of 
the current month, in both stocks and 
bonds, however, has been too rapid to 
hold, in the writer’s opinion. Some 
secondary reaction is definitely called 
for, in order to give greater strength 
and breadth to any bottom formation 
which may be beginning to take shape. 

We are quite willing to admit the 
chances that we are now beginning on 
such a congestion formation which 
might even mark the approximate end 
of the bear market. But we do not sub- 
scribe to the efficacy of rapid or sharp 
continuation of recovery. There ap- 
pears to have been no heavy accumula- 
tion or distribution, up to this date. 
There has not been enough accumula- 


tion to promise a permanent upward 
trend; and there has not been enough 
distribution to test the recovery thus 
far. 


UR feeling would be that the test- 
ing of the current upward move 
should come soon, with an upper re- 
sistance limit of 45 to 50 on the Times 
average, as charted above, 55 to 60 on 
Dow-Jones, and 45 to 50 for the Stand- 
ard Statistics average of 90. stocks. 
Frankly, we should prefer that the re- 
covery did not go that far, but those 
would be our logical upper limits. 
Thereafter we should anticipate either 
new reaction into new low ground for 
the averages, or else a quieting down of 
both trading and price swings, moder- 
ately above the extreme lows, in line 
with our suggestion, in the May Ist 
issue, for a dull and uninteresting mar- 
ket through the Summer months. 


O summarize for the short-swing 

speculator, we do not think there is 
any hurry about taking a long position 
or beginning a new speculative cam- 
paign. We should prefer to wait for a 
longer and stronger bottom formation 
around these levels or, in case prices 
should surprise us by further rapid ad- 
vance, we should wait for at least a 
semblance of secondary reaction. 

This advice for the speculator does 
not nullify our continued bullish atti- 
tude toward the market for the long 
pull. The long-swing investor should 
continue scale purchases through the 
coming Summer months, but with pa- 
tient buying only in periods of new 
weakness. 

As a hint to the intermediate trader, 
we cannot conceive of any lasting up- 
ward turn in the security markets un- 
less the current rapid outflow of gold 
is soon checked. 

JUNE 6, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a teleqrethic summary, of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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Increasing Equity of Assets 
Over Bonds 


In the past five years, the investment position of 
Southern California Edison bonds has been materially 
strengthened, as will be noted in the following table. 


At the close of 1931, the book value of ali the Com- 
pany’s properties, including working capital, was ap- 
proximately two and three-fourths times the outstanding 
bonds and exceeded by $220,709,051 the total face 
value of all bonds held by the public. 


Total Bond Interest Requirements 
For the Past Five Years 
Have Been Earned 3% Times 

















Book Value Par Value Excess of 
of Fixed and of All Bonds Physical Equity Bond 
Working Outstanding Over All Interest 

Year Capital with Public Bonds Earned 
2 $281,510,600 $135,099,700 $146,410,900 3.09 times 
(LoS || eee 298,873,302 124,313,700 174,559,602 3.65 times 
RE ockaces 328,404,136 139,733,700 188,670,436 4.22 times 
6 ihe 345,904,314 139,904,000 206,000,314 3.96 times 
Loo! a 348,805,051 128,096,000 220,709,051 4.02 times 


Inquiries should be directed to Investment Dept., Southern California Edison Company, 
Ltd., Edison Bldg., Los Angeles. Requests for information will receive prompt attention. 


Ss. 
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Outlook cor 
Security 
Salesmen 


Too many of you are using 1928-29 sales 
methods for 1932-33 conditions. 


When sales are three times as hard to get 
there is just one way to get sales—make 
your sales presentation three times as ef- 
fective and gear it to existing conditions. 


Babson Institute through its Course in 
Iuvestments and Security Selling can cheer 
up your outlook a whole lot. 


Get our free booklet, A202 —‘‘Security 
Salesmanship—the Profession”’, at once. 


BABSON INSTITUTE Babson Park 
(Extension Divison) Mass. 











AND 
COMMODITIES 
Bought and Sold 


and Carried on Con- 
| servative Margin 


J.S. BACHE & CO: 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


| STOCKS 

















“Can I make money 


in the market without ‘speculating ?” 


Most business men do not care to engage in 
day-to-day trading, yet they appreciate the fact 
that there is money to be made in the market. 
The solution lies in concentrating on the three 
or four major swings that occur each year. In 
fact, our experience has proven that more 
profit often results from following this program 
as agetnst daily “scalping.”” And there is in- 
finitely greater safety. 

“Investment Outlook,” issued every other week, 
is a conservative bulletin for those who are 
interested only in the major movements. Would 
you care to see the current issue, without cost 
or obligation? 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, Inc. 


Counselors to Investors 
341 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividends 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 per share on 
the $7 Preferred Stock and $1.50 per share on the $6 
Preferred Stock of Electric Power & Light Corporation 


have been declared for payment July 1, 1932, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 10, 1932. 


A, C. RAY, Treasurer. 








Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
12@ Fifth Avenue New York City 
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POINTERS 


URING the liquidation preceding 

the early-June recovery, all groups 

appeared weak, a steady decline 
being perceptible in such important classi- 
fications as rails, manufacturing issues, 
steels, motors, coppers, and equipments. 
The largest declines have taken place in 
the stores, foods, and utilities. The oils 
did not break their lows of a few weeks 
ago but their action has been less im- 
pressive of late. 

Despite the recent spirited recoveries, it 
is still possible to purchase senior issues 
of corporations, either bonds or preferred 
stocks, with an assured yield, together with 
one or more shares of common stock 
which the investor can carry in view of 
the high yield afforded by the senior issue. 


ROBABLY the two best illustrations 

of this combination purchase are 
Dodge Brothers debenture 6s, guaranteed 
by the Chrysler Corporation, and Chrysler 
common; and U. S. Steel preferred and 
common, both of which are available in 
combination at less than $100 per unit 
and affording a 7 per cent. yield or more. 

Other instances of such combination 
purchases would include Columbia Gas 
preferred and common, which latter dis- 
tributes its dividends in convertible pre- 
ferred stock, International Harvester pre- 
ferred and common, General Motors pre- 
ferred and common (the common is still 
paying a dividend but will likely be 
omitted) and Aluminum Company of 
America preferred and common. 


EVERAL weeks ago, attention was 
called to the leverage factor in a group 
of utilities, with particular reference to 
Standard Gas & Electric, with suggestions 
that most rapid appreciation would result 
when the downward trend of electric power 
output would be halted. 

We may also call attention to the situ- 
ation in several important railroads, 
whose capitalization is somewhat ill-bal- 
anced, in that a large proportion of funded 
debt and preferred stock exists, and whose 
common stocks should prove attractive 
when a fundamental turn in the railroad 
situation takes place. This latter turn 
should be discernible by following the 
weekly car-loading statistics. 

None of these issues are recommended 
at the present moment, for there is as yet 
no definite indication of a major turn, but 
when car-loading figures are more favor- 
able, and when the junior bonds of these 
roads show greater firmness, these issues 
could be purchased as speculations, or 
semi-investments. 


HE better situated roads which have 
65 per cent. or more of their capitali- 
zation in the form of funded debt are 


Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago & Northwestern, Delaware & 
Hudson, Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, Missouri Pacific, without con- 
sidering such roads as Nickel Plate, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Rock Island 
which have relatively near-term maturi- 
ties to face. 

Of the major systems, only three have 
50 per cent. or more of this capital repre- 
sented by common stock. These are Nor- 
folk & Western, Pennsylvania, and Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia. Roads jwith 
relatively well-balanced capital structures 
are Atchison, Chesapeake & Ohio, Chicago. 
Burlington & Quincy, Lehigh Valley, New 
York Central, Northern Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific. Other things being equal, 
these latter issues are best from an in- 
vestment viewpoint, because of the rela- 
tive stability of earning power, but from 
the viewpoint of potential appreciation. 
those with the greatest leverage offer the 
best possibilities. 


To extreme deflation of the past few 
years has brought a large number of 
our highest grade investment issues to 
levels at which excellent yields are 
afforded. In many instances, a_ yield 
higher than that obtainable on a selected 
group of second-grade bonds can be se- 
cured. Of the utilities, the best are Ameri- 
can Telephone, Consolidated Gas of New 
York, Consolidated Gas of Baltimore. 
Public Service of New Jersey, Pacific 
Gas & Electric, Brooklyn Union Gas. 
United Gas Improvement and Southern 
California Edison. 

Among the industrials can be listed Air 
Reduction, Allied Chemical, American 
Can, American Tobacco, R. H. Macy, 
National Dairy Products, Borden, -Corn 
Products, National Biscuit and Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 

Others offering slightly lower yield, 
but nevertheless attractive, are General 
Electric, General Motors, International 
Harvester and du Pont. Inasmuch as this 
represents a cross-section of our leading 
American corporations, we believe any 
combination of these are attractive as 
scale purchases for funds seeking employ- 
ment over the long term. 

Investors who are anxious to purchase 
assets at a discount can consider such 
issues as Endicott Johnson, Grand Union 
preferred, Montgomery Ward, Nash Mo- 
tors, Sears Roebuck, U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol, and Westinghouse Electric. These are 
not corporations which are likely to go 
into receivership, and while, in the event 
that present unprofitable operations should 
continue for some time to come, these net 
assets might be somewhat impaired, they 
will undoubtedly participate in the ultimate 
business upturn. 
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and reduces operating costs. Electricity is used for operating grain 
elevators, hoisting hay, threshing grain, for irrigation pumping, 
separating cream, incubating chicks, shredding and shelling corn, and 


QO: the farm, electricity betters living conditions, increases production, 


in many other farm activities. 


Farmers spent $50,000,000 for electricity last year. 3,000,000 
unwired farms are potential users. 


Cities Service Company subsidiaries serve many agricultural sections 
with electric current. So your investment in Cities Service Company 
securities will benefit as electricity continues its revolutionary progress. 





Cities Service Company also is an important factor in the Natural Gas 
and Petroleum industries. 


Send coupon for full information. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY nan +. Saeer 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Please send me full information. 





LISTEN IN—Cities Service Redio Hour—a full-hour program of Neme . 
4 * variety music with Jessica Dragonette, the Cavaliers and the Cities 
4 Service Orchestra. Fridays, 8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time—WEAF Pee On Te eee 
and 32 N.B.C. Associated Stations. 
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N 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 1 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % ) 
No 841 $41 $4.54 S076, 3m Air Reduction «......2.06.5. $4.50a 223- 22; ’20-’31* 62%4- 34% 36 = :11.9 : 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nil, 3m Alleghany Corp....... 6.2000 on 5S7- bs 729-'31 34g- 03% 1 ee 4 
No 2,402 90 Set “Siena Abited Giernical . 6 ice0< 5:00: 6 355- 64; ’24-’31 8714- 473% 50 8612.0 
No 1,312 33 0.96 Ni. 3m Allis Chalmets:.i.... cescciece 0.50 200- 10; ’20-’31* 135%- 4% 6 8.3 
25 2,474 58 1) | et PERC ICA MOAB ic. 5.6:0:6,45\000.4-6.0 5a 158- 39; ’27-’31 73%- 34% of 6 = 135 
No 600 129 cf, re Amer. Car & Foundry..... 116- 4; ’25-’31 834- 3% 4 ~~ 
No 1,656 43 ee | asaraotave Amer. & Foreign Power.... 199- 6; ’25-’31 9%- 2 é oe 
No 1,061 5 |) rer ee American International..... 150- 5; ’22-31 8Y%4- 2% 3 on 
No 768 79 mek ters es Amer. Locomotive.......... 145- 5; ’23-731 9%- 4% 5 ee 
No. 10,155 14 eer American Radiator......... 55- 5; ’29-’31 8Y4- 3% 4 aie 
25 1,672 36 Nil Nil, 3 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 144- 7; ’29-’31 iS = 3 4 a 
No 1,830 48 | ne rte Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 293~ 17+ °22-'31* 18%- 5% 6 ee 
100 450 173 ee Amer. Sugar Refining...... Z 96- 34; ’22-’31 39%4- 14 16 11.9 
100 18658 144 9.05 207,3 m Amer. Tel. & Tel............ 9 310-112; ’22-’31 1373%- 88 91 9.9 
25 3,077 36 2) y rer American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31* 8934- 46% 49 12:1 
100 400 19 [2 AGHer: WiGGIEMN «6 00:0 <6 se 55005 166- 2; ’20-31 5%- 1% 2 Ae 
50 8,677 58 |: | inners er. Anaconda Copper.......... 175- 9; ’24-31* 123%%- 3% 
25 2,000 25 a Nias eee Armour of Ui, “A” .s6s4sc Bf~ As "25-31 2 - 0% 1 
No 589 28 2.02» Nil? Assoc: Dry Goodsi.....365 ous 76- 5; 725-31 8%4- 3 4 ae 
100 2,422 268 6.97 Nil, 3 m Atchison; Topeka & S. F.... 4 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 - 23% 26 =: 15.6 
100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 3 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ 7 268- 25; 722-31 41Y- 93% 11 ve 
25 2,697 51 0.19 0.16,3 m Atlantic Refining.......... BI 154- 8; ’23-’31* 12%- 8% 10 10.0 
No 203 86 17.64 0.04¢ Auburn Automobile........ 4y 514- 60; ’28-’31 15134- 2834 32 =. 20.8 
No 843 46 (ie rar 3aldwin Locomotive........ of 67- 4; ’29-’31 8Y%4- 2 3S Sepe 
100 2563 137 0.56 Nil, 3 m_ Baltimore & Ohio......... a 145- 14; ’23-’31 21K%- 3% 5 a? 
29 2,258 27 Nil 1 ES Bo Mle 2s ro | ia 56- 4; ’22-’31 5R- 33% 4 ieee 
20 439 43 4.75 1.07, 3 m_ Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 37; ’23-’31 4434- 29% 32 O7 
No 2,098 11 O78 ss tweaker Bendix Aviation .......... me 104- 12; ’29-’31 1834- 4% 5 saat 
No 3,200 138 Nil Nil, 3 m_ Bethlehem Steel............ bs 141- 17; ’23-’31 243%- 7% 9 - 
25 4,395 32 200 #8 | sean Borden Company.......... 3 187- 35; ’25-’31* 431%- 2034 23 130 
No 770 68 8.098 6.00, 10 m_ Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 9; ’23-’31 50%- 24% 27 = 148 
No 740 89 [4 a ree 3rook. Union Gas.......... 5 249- 56; ’24-’31 8914- 55 60 8.3 
No 4,867 7 Cee 8§«.seciers Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 249- 10; ’25-’31* 13 - 6% 8 10.0 
--No 971 39 0.09° Nile California Packing......... Ss 85- 8; ’26-’31 11%- 4% 5 fee 
No 512 16 3.34« 0.03, 6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 10; ’26-31 131%4- 6% 8 15.0 
100 191 194 1) eee ee Se eee eer ue 515- 14; °22-31 4334- 17% 19 aa 
No 1,123 45 ee Cerro: de. Pas60s...oeiec ei se. ms 120- 10; ’20-’31 15 - 4 5 eas 
No 1,800 50 3.60 0:85, 3m. Chesapeake Corp........... 2 112- 14° ’27-31 205%- 6 8 25.0 
25 7,655 50 3.47 0.52, 3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-’31* 314%- 10% 12 204 
No 4,404 22 0.48 Pat, O- CHRYSIEE GOED: oicscceavereccscsoc 1 141- 11; ’25-’31 1534- 5% 7 14.3 
No 1,000 9 11.82 PaO Ot (COCAOIR 5 sinic sein ataia arose tis 8a 181- 41; ’22-’31* 120 - 88% 92 8.7 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... om 96- 6; ’20-’31* 123%- 3% 4 Lies 
No 11,610 18 1.42 1.214 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-’31* 16%- 5% 7 14.3 
No 1,000 20 i), ere Commercial Credit......... 0.50 71- 8; ’25-31 ll - 4% 5 10.0 
No 33,673 5 0.40 0.354 Commonwealth & Southern. 0.30 30- 3; ’29-31 4%- 2 3 10.0 
No 11,477 59 Cee Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 4 183- 56; ’23-’31* 6834- 36 40 10.0 
No 1,733 46 3.27 3.054 Continental. Can....:... 00. 2.50 134- 30; ’20-’31 41 - 19% 22 11.4 
No 4,743 29 Nil Nil, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 63- 5; ’21-’31 7 - 4 5 Sais 
25 2,530 34 3.54 0.66, 3 m Corn Prod. Refining........ 3 126- 35; ’26-’31 4734- 26% 30 10.9 
100 450 162 1.) rr Crucible Steel.............. ; 122- 20; ’21-31 23%4- 6 7 ar 
10 1000 26 BE lagiain.als Cuban American Sugar..... 60- 1; ’21-’31 13%4- 0% if ae 
1 6,v21 4 Nil INS, Sm Curtiss-Wre@ht....6.6. iec.css 30- 1; ’29-31 2%4- 0% 1 . 
No 504 63 1. | te Davison Chemical.......... - 81- 3; ’20-’31* 5%4- 1 2 eats 
100 516 217 0.02 Nil, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 64; ’20-’31 8914- 42% 45 19.7 
50 1,689 92 0.65 Nil, 3 m_ Del., Lack. & Western..... S: 173= 173. 22-31 2834- 9 10 ve 
No 1,050 21 1.29 0.31, 3 m Diamond Match........... 1 255- 10; ’19-’31* 15%- 12 13 7.4 
No 3,502 19 5.55 Re 8) fc 4 126- 42; ’28-’31 57 - 23 25 16.0 
20 ~=10,938 35 4.25 0.74, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- 253% 28 =: 10.6 
No 2,256 58 Sh eee ee Eastman Kodak............ 5 265- 70; ’22-’31 877%- 3834 43 11.6 
No 894 16 4.03 O53,.3:m Plec. Atto-Lite..<..ccccs.00 60 4 174- 20; ’28-’31 325%4- 834 10 ~. 40.0 
No 3,316 21 2.01 1.434 Electric Power & Light.... 1 104- 9; ’25-’31 153%%- 3% 6 = 16.7 
100 1,511 122 DH 8 = hwiaceis POR Wei aus see ohana 94- 5; ’23-'31 10 - 2 3 Pees 
No 391 110 0.14 Nil4 General Asphalt............ 1 97- 9; ’20-’31 15%- 5 7 143 
No 28,846 14 1.33 0.16, 3 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-’31* 26%- 8% 10 4.0 
No 5,276 rH 3.44 0.84, 3 m General Foods............. 3 137- 28; ’26-’31* 4014- 19% 23 i139 
10 43,500 16 2.01 0.17, 3 m General Motors............ 1 282- 21; °25-’31* 245%- 8% 10 = 10.0 
No 324 20 3.33 Nil, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; *25-'31 28%- 8 10 10.0 
No 2,000 1 1.24 0.66, 3 m_ Gillette Safety Razor....... 0.25 143- 9; ’27-31 241%4- 103% 15 Ly 
No 1,799 14 iv, nee ECR a re 1.60 82- 14; ’28-’31 195%- 8% 10 ~=16.0 
No 1,167 30 1 | i ee eo inl el : 109- 3; ’20-’31 5K%R- 2% 3 ees 
No 1,437 27 ee Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155-: 13 °27-"31 1834- 5% 7 
No 1,738 4 Nil 0.05, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors ..... i 6l- 2: 25-31 45%- 1 2 are 
100 2,490 164 fre Great Northern Pfd........ 2 155-153 727-31 25 = 5% 7 ~=28.7 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 3 m Gulf States Steel.......... 26- 4: °25-31 8 - 5% 6 ne 
*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partl xtra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Y F € 
April 30: fz) Year ended June 30. iG) Year ended ple 31 fh) Yeas Meo Soa has teat Cen oa Bi ih gg i se pee Nee Mg 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 





4 8% in common stock. 
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Par 


100 
No 
100 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 


No 


100 
No 


100 
No 
50 
10 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (g) Year ended Jyne 30. 


Thous. 


Shares Value 


707 
400 
1,546 


350 


1,464 
8,703 


1,045 
3,126 
2,586 
9,750 


15, 





Book 


Nil 


1932 


Earns 
1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 


Nilf 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1.54« 
0.414 
1.69 
1.46 


6.87 
7.433 
3.14 
2.12 


6.51 
Nil 
4.81 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1.78” 
2.86 
0.69 
3.47 
5.47 
1.67 
0.49 
3.05 
14.39 
3.29 


279 
Nil 
2.01 
1.51 

Nil 
3.85 
0.61 


Nil 
0.114 
3.64 


2.47 
Nil 
Nil 
2.53 
1.92 
Nil 
1.08 
3.88 
1.11 
0.34 
Nil 
0.21 
Nil 
3.52 
1.06 
Nil 
1.79 
0.70 
9.93 
1.04 
0.76 
2.32 
1.46 
Nil 
Nil 
0.49 
0.52 
Nil 
Nil 


5.71 
1.01 
Nil 
4.21 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


‘8% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


$1.98, 3 m 
0.56, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


ee ee 


Nil, 3 m 
1.52, 3 m 
3.054 


Nil, 3 m 
Nil, 3 im 
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eevee 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $6 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
EAVESOR: DIGIC «oa oso 6 :s:5:6:0:6 = 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... . 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
itt; . FAAP VCSEL so 0:5:5.5:6000 9:9 % 1.80 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 56 
ist. Wiel Ge Po cnecswawca 
Kelymator (Gorp..is<0:0.4.0: 
Kennecott Copper.......... - 
ee gS i. ee 1 
Kromer GsfOCety <..s.<0004.66: 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
PSS ae. | 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 
Lorillard: TOBACCO 21.0... 0 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
[ECS Cc. as err 1 
YS aa (ER eee 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... a 
Missouri Pacific... i500 
Montgomery Ward...... or 
DRS DGUGES 6 os oso: 44:0 010.0% 2 
National Bisctitt. ......0.0000.0+ 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
DAE, MSOs sia e os sii wis-siares 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... ; 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford . 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2. 
Packard MOt0rs...:..<0 ae 
Paramount Publix......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette... - 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation.......<.. 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... < 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears ROGDREK: 6 ....6<c.s00:0 2.50 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 
SOCORY=V ACUI -6...0.40.0000. 0.80 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacthe.........2. 
Southern Railway.......... = 
Standard Brands .......<.. 1.20 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California... 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner .......... es 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.50 
WEARSAINEINGA: Jac csesuwesas ie 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 1 


Union Oil of California.... 1.40 
Union PaciGe sc. sesc02000 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
ree GHEE sis .0.050ss.00 10.001 Z 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... ; 
6 OC a ee ~ 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

CR Ce 2 a re 

1D. TR PR cisio dessa saneintew 
Western: Unien.... co... 4 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 1 
Woolworth, Fo OW «4.0.0.8. 2.40 


(k) Year ended ‘sy 30. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
140- 


62- 
255- 
395- 

73- 
201- 


91- 
156- 

92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
242- 
382- 

62- 
101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
210- 

72- 


257- : 


133- 


26; 
20; 
i 


NSIS &® 


we we we we we 


14; 


290-105 ; 


187- 


137- ; 


163- 
154- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
200- 


420- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
46- 
48- 


92- | 


158- 
165- 
89- 
244- 
82- 
85- 
126- 
98- 


75- 
85- 
154- 
67- 


182- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
300- 
120- 
97- 
262- 
272- 
68- 
293- 


20; 


ee, 


’27-"31 
24-31 
22-31 


22°31 
24-’31 
20-31* 


; °28-’31 


23-31 


26-31 
20-31 


; '26-'31 


24-31* 


; '24-'31 
; 23-31 
; 24-31" 


2431 


; 28-'31 
; '20-’31 
; '25-'31* 
; °20-’31 
; 22-31 
; °26-’31* 


; 26-31 
- "20-34" 
; ’26-"31 
> 724-31 
; ’20-’31* 
; 26-31 


; 26-31 


"24-31 
25-31 
26-31 


; '23-'31* 
; '2231* 
; '20-'31 
; '22-'31 


"26-31 
27-31 


; 21-31 


'24-°31* 
27-31 
29-31 


= “Zf— ah 
: "Poon 
- 924-31 
» "2-34 
+ “22- Sh 
» Ze- St 
: 926-31 
- “25-ai 
> 126-31 
; °22-"31 
* "20-31 
> 924-31 


; 726-31 
; 26-’31 


*22-’31* 


; *29-31 


; °23-31* 
; 724-31 


; 2231 
: '27-'31 
122-731 


234- 35; ’26-’31 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
lus 4% in common stock. 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


Low Prices 


High 
83 - 49 
3034- 8 
11%4- 2% 
1454- 3% 
117 - 6614 
2934- 14% 
9%- 3% 
12%- 2% 
103g- 234 
13 - 5 
19 - 8% 
18%- 10 
6134- 34% 
34 - 13% 
3034- 16% 
16%- 9 
62%4- 28% 
18%- 11% 
60%- 21% 
64- 3% 
li - 1% 
Wy- 3% 
19%- 8 
46%- 27% 
1434-. 7 
3134- 15 
92 - 49% 
163%- 73% 
36%- 9% 
31%- 6 
135 - 62% 
40 - 14% 
37 - 18% 
5%4- 2 
11Y4- 1% 
233%- 
13 - 6% 
60 - 34% 
23 -11% 
10%- 2% 
3%- 1 
40%4- 20% 
373%- 14 
7%- 4% 
1034- 5% 
3234- 17% 
37K%- 6% 
13 - 2Y% 
14 - 8% 
344%- 8% 
271%4- 16% 
31Y4- 19% 
6%- 1% 
13%- 2% 
13%- 9% 
263%4- 13% 
23 - 103% 
6 - 2% 
234%4- 9% 
13%- 8% 
9414- 35% 
16%- 6% 
10%- 3% 
30%- 12 
21%- 11% 
31%- 13% 
3%- 1% 
154- 7% 
8%4- 2% 
53%- 2% 
525%- 25% 
50 - 17% 
17%- 9% 
35%- 18% 
455%4- 2314 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


51 
10 
3 
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70 
17 
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19 
10 


20 


24 
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11.8 
35.0 


13.6 
10.8 
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oS: : 
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1 BON 
- COOL, ooo we 


20.0 
10.0 


14.4 

8.4 
10.0 
15.4 
10.0 
10.0 


10.2 


15.7 


11.4 
10.0 


—Wwe 


5s COMN, « 
*“_.* NROO? 


10.0 
12.6 
11.4 
10.0 
14.0 
15.4 
10.0 
14.7 
10.0 


20.0 


20.9 
10.0 

5.0 
10.0 


(e) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 


(v) Plus 














Six Superior Buys in the 


Public Utility List 


By PAUL CLAY 





Common Stocks Well Fortified in Financial Set-Up 


ESPITE the pub- 
lic attitude of fear 
and doubt with 


regard to all stocks in 
these days, the public 
‘utility field still offers 
various unquestioned 
advantages for long- 
swing investment. The 
appended list of six is- 
sues in the utility classi- 
fication, in the opinion 


Amer. Gas & Elec... 48.2% 
Con. Gas of N. Ws 
Pac. Gas & Elec.... 
Pub. Serv. of N. J 
So. Cal. Edison .... 
United Gas Imp. ... 


Margin Earning Protec- Share 
of Power tion by of 
Profit. of Net Common 
Net to Senior Quick in Net 
Gross Securities Assets Earnings 
11.20% 176.2% 46.5% 


¥..6 o8 14.80 142.5 65.4 


48.5 9.08 320 423 
J.. 33.7 = 10.21 132.7 45.4 
53.5 856 *17.7 35.6 
448 10.87 984 65.5 


Three-year average. 


Senior 1931 
Securities Earnings 
Common Common 
Share Share 


$68.74 


this productivity, ex- 
cept so far as they are 
influenced by variations 
in operating efficiency. 
$3.57 In this respect South- 
51.42 4.94 ern California Edison 
71.32 2.79 appears to be the most 
82.53 3.82 fortunate; but on the 
78.34 2.36 other hand, the rela- 
18.73 1.46 tively low rates re- 

ceived by Consolidated 

Gas and by Public 


per per 





of the writer, is bet- 
ter fortified than almost 
any other group of stocks which might 
be selected from the lists of medium and 
low-priced issues. 

Their attractiveness as a whole is great, 
but some of them are more attractive than 
others. In order to measure their relative 
merits, we may here display them in the 
light of a rather new method of analysis. 

Doubtless all of the principles of analysis 
are old and well established, but the new 
element here consists in a greater use of 
consolidated income statements and balance 
sheets in determining just how the common 
stock of a public utility holding company 
is related to the whole system, and how 
much its position is weakened or strength- 
ened by the other parts of the system. 

The accompanying statistical exhibit 
tells almost the whole story, subject only 
to the following definitions of the headings 
for the columns. 

Margin of Profit: This title means the 
percentage of net earnings to gross reve- 
nues; and net earnings here consist of op- 
erating income aiter taxes, plus invest- 
ment or other income, if any. 

Earning Power of Senior Securities: 
By senior securities we here mean prac- 
tically all the securities of both parent 
and subsidiaries, other than the common 
stock of the parent 
company, because they 


dividends on all the securities senior to 
the common stock of the parent company; 
and this sum, in every case, is merely six 
per cent. on the balance sheet total of 
these securities. 

Share of Common in Net Earnings: 
This column shows the percentage of the 
earnings available for the common stock 
to the net earnings of the system as pre- 
viously defined. 

Senior Securities Per Common Share: 
Under this heading we show the aggre- 
gate value of all the senior securities in 
the consolidated balance sheet, divided by 
the number of shares of the given com- 
mon stock. 

Manifestly the value of each one of 
these figures depends upon the complete- 
ness of the consolidated statements; but 
these are presumably pretty complete, ex- 
cept that those for the United Gas Im- 
provement omit the figures for the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works—an important sub- 
sidiary having gross revenues of about 
$19,000,000 per annum. 

This “margin of profit” is clearly a 
virtual expression of the productiveness 
of the rates received for electricity, gas 
and so on; for the net earnings must nec- 
essarily be high or low in accordance with 


Service presumably im- 
ply some power to re- 
sist rate reductions. 

In respect to the earning power of the 
senior securities, Consolidated Gas and 
American Gas & Electric appear the most 
fortunate; and this high protection to the 
senior securities almost automatically in- 
creases the investment safety of the com- 
mon stock. From this viewpoint Southern 
California Edison looks less attractive than 
the others because, not only does the earn- 
ing power of the capital invested in the 
senior securities seem relatively low, but 
in 1931 to which year this table relates, 
the share of the common stock in total 
net earnings was comparatively small. 

Public utility concerns, having learned 
from experience, now carry more net quick 
assets or working capital than they for- 
merly did; and in times like these the 
amount of such net quick assets is im- 
portant. During such a drastic depres- 
sion, shortage of working capital might 
easily threaten dividends. The theory be- 
hind this column headed “Protection by 
Net Quick Assets” is that it takes about 
6 per cent. to cover the interest and divi- 
dends on the senior securities, and that a 
corporation having enough quick assets to 
cover these charges for a year, is pretty 
strong. While other methods of compari- 
son might equally well 
have been used, it is 
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Quick Assets: In this 
column we show how 
the net quick assets 
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Gas Improvement are exceptionally forti- 
fied. Each of them last year showed com- 
mon earnings equivalent to more than 65 
per cent. of the total net earnings and 
income of the entire respective systems. 

This inference is very well supported 
by the exhibit of the amount of senior 
securities per common share; for in both 
of these instances the amounts of senior 
securities, constituting a prior charge 
upon earnings, are relatively small. In 
the case of United Gas Improvement the 
amount is very small; but the figure for 
Consolidated Gas of New York is at least 
equally impressive because the corporate 
structure is so much more compact as to 
make the consolidated or combined state- 
ment of parent and subsidiaries more con- 
vincing. 

Now considering all these factors as a 
whole, and admitting that it is impossible 
to reach certain conclusions in analyzing 
the stocks of public utility holding com- 
panies, we might still rank these six stocks 
as follows in the decreasing order of their 
attractiveness : 

Consolidated Gas of New York seems 
to stand first because of the great earning 
power of the senior securities, the large 
net quick assets, the huge share of the 
common in system net earnings and the 
light over-burden of senior securities. 

American Gas & Electric might be 
placed second in spite of the company’s 
wider margin of profit, because the com- 
mon possesses a small share in system net 
earnings and the over-burden of securities 
is heavier. 

Public Service of New Jersey, would 
perhaps rank third, since on this exhibit 
the third place belongs either to this stock 
or United Gas Improvement; and in the 
case of the latter, the omission of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works from the con- 
solidated statement gives some feeling of 
uncertainty. 

Nevertheless United Gas Improvement 
does make such a strong showing, espe- 
cially as regards the share of the common 
stock in the system net earnings, and the 
smallness of the over-burden of senior se- 
curities, that it should rank ahead of both 
Pacific Gas & Electric and Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison. 

Pacific Gas & Electric is here ranked 
ahead of Southern California Edison partly 
because the latter, at the end of 1931, 
showed no net working capital, although 
it has presumably been supplied with such 
capital since, through the recent bond issue. 
A further reason is that the share of the 
common stock in the system net earnings 
appears larger than in the case of the 
Southern California Edison. 

While placing the Southern California 
Edison in the lowest rank of these six 
stocks, it should not be forgotten that this 
group is a very choice selection; and every 
stock in it, including this one, possesses 
exceptionally high merit. 

As to actual results, American Gas & 
Electric has been paying $1 per annum in 
cash dividends and 2 per cent. semi-annu- 
ally in stock; and its earnings were $3.51 
per share in 1931 against $4.21 in 1930. 
Consolidated Gas pays $4 and earned $4.94 
in 1931 against $5.06 the previous year. 

Pacific Gas & Electric pays $2 and 


earned $2.79 in 1931 against $3.07 in 1930. 
Public Service of New Jer-ey pays $3.40 
and earned $3.82 in 1931 against $3.96 in 

















Have faith. 


Go forward.” 


to the 
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A T THIS TIME it is fitting that we recall 
the last public message of the electric in dustry’s 


: great leader —Thomas Alva Edison — 


“My message to you is, be cour- 
ageous. I have lived a long time. I 
have seen history repeat itself 
again and again. I have seen many 
depressions in business. Always 
America has come out stronger and 
more prosperous. Be as brave as 
your fathers were before you. 


National Electric Light Association Convention, 


W|I nnn" 


June 1931. 
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New York 











1930. Southern California Edison pays 
$2 and earned $2.36 in 1931 and $3.03 in 
1930. United Gas Improvement pays $1.20 
and earned $1.46 in 1931 as compared with 
$1.54 in 1930. 

Earnings may show further moderate 
declines in the present year, but such re- 
cessions should not prove serious, and, as 
has previously been noted, the six stocks 
in this group appear to offer powerful pro- 
tection and outstanding long-swing invest- 
ment merit for a public utility common 
stock portfolio. 





R. P. Clayberger, treasurer of Calkins 
& Holden, New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, Inc. Ellery W. Mann, president of 
the Zonite Products Corp., of New York, 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 





A Picture or Wortp Economic COonpI- 
TIONS AT THE BEGINNING OF 1932. Pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York. ($3). 


The world economic situation is more 
favorable than it was a year ago. This is 


the encouraging conclusion of a world-wide 
survey just completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Among the 
leading subjects specifically discussed from 
a national viewpoint are imports and ex- 
ports, national finance, agriculture, prices 
and cost of living, production and unem- 
ployment, and, in the case of Russia, the 
Soviet’s Financial Plan and the Position of 
Labor. Also contains special articles by 
eminent business and professional authori- 
ties qualified to evaluate and describe im- 
portant economic developments in their re- 
spective countries. 
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AMERICAN WATER Works 
as LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) a share, payable in cash, on the 
common stock of the Company, has been 
declared payable August 1, 1932 to com- 
mon stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 8, 1932. 

The Company has been advised by 
the Voting Trustees that as to Common 
Stock deposited under the Voting Trust 
Agreement dated January 2, 1931, this 
dividend will be paid on August 1, 1932, 
to holders of Voting Trust Certificates of 
record = the close of business on July 
8, 1932. 








W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 
































GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 
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DIVIDEND 


June 1, 1932. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce the declara- 
tion of the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon preferred stock of the company, payable July 1, 
1932, to all preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 14, 1932. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) K. E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of thirty cents 
(30c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable July 1, 
1932, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 3, 1932. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 133 
There has been this day declared a divi- 
# dend of oneand three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock of this Company. 
payable Friday, July 1, 1932, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Thursday, 
June 16, 1932. 


Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 

H. C. WICK, Secretary 


New York, June 2, 1932. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
May 20, 1932 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable July 1, 1932 to stockholders of 
record June 16, 1932. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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U. S. Trade Prospects in Britain 


“Buy British” Slogan Less Eff ective 


—Op portunities 


for Sales 


Effort 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


esting and vital questions now con- 

fronting American foreign traders 
is that concerning the probable immediate 
and future effect of the strong movements 
abroad whose aim is to generate a strict 
and enthusiastic “nationalism” in buying. 
Probably never before in this century have 
there been such pronounced manifestations, 
on the part of foreign peoples, in favor of 
patronizing home products to the utmost 
possible extent and thus building up self- 
sufficiency within the country, as well as 
contributing toward a favorable balance 
in the international merchandise exchanges 
of the given nation. 

The most dramatic and widely publicized 
of these drives has undoubtedly been the 
“Buy British” campaign within the United 
Kingdom. This movement has been pushed 
with extraordinary energy and determina- 
tion, obviously with the sincere conviction 
that it formed an important means of fur- 
thering the economic and financial well- 
being of Britain. 


( ssing ands one of the most inter- 


ROM some of my own _ non-official 

“contacts” in England comes the ex- 
pression of opinion that, since the budget 
has been balanced and British industries 
are receiving protection through tariffs 
and as a result of depreciated currency, 
the “Buy British Goods” movement is 
likely to lose some of its effectiveness in 
the case of purely commercial (non-gov- 
ernmental) business transactions. Several 
agents in England, representing American 
exporters, say that British buyers who 
firmly declined to examine their samples 
a few months ago when the “Buy British” 
campaign was at its height are now much 
more disposed to purchase where prices 
are competitive. 

Of course, in the case of governmental 
and municipal bodies in Britain, there still 
prevails a great reluctance, if not an abso- 
lute prohibition, to purchase any other 
than British-made goods. Thus, as regards 
merchandise that is intended for sales to 
official organizations of any sort—and also 


in the case of more or less “spectacular” 
merchandise such as automobiles, which 
naturally attract much public attention— 
the “Buy British” campaign is still at least 
partially effective. But for many other 
lines of goods, the campaign may be dis- 
regarded to a considerable extent, accord- 
ing to the best-informed opinion now ob- 
tainable. American manufacturers or ex- 
porters with articles which they believe 
are designed to appeal strongly to the 
British people should assuredly not sit 
back, at this juncture, under the mistaken 
assumption that “it’s no use trying; the 
obstacles are too great.” That may or 
may not be true; certainly in many cases 
it is false, and discreet, sustained, and 
resolute sales-effort is capable of accom- 
plishing profitable results for American 
trade in Britain right at this present 
moment. 


S regards the new British tariff duties 
now in effect, it is rather difficult, at 
this early stage, to gauge their conse- 
quences. Generally speaking, trade circles 
seem to feel that an average tariff of 20 
per cent. would not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be considered prohibitive. 
Here is one point to be borne in mind: 
The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his Budget estimates a yield of £33,- 
000,000 in the current financial year from 
the new duties (those imposed within the 
past six months). In other words, it is 
his anticipation that a considerable volume 
of dutiable goods will enter the country. 
While, therefore, a 20 per cent. tariff, 
in addition to the handicap imposed by the 
depreciation of sterling exchange, may 
render sales harder to make in the case ot 
some individual articles of merchandise, it 
is reasonable to say that, broadly speak- 
ing, exporters in the United States and 
elsewhere may expect to continue to sell 
goods to Great Britain. And they may, 
with a fair degree of certainty, now make 
selling arrangements on the basis of a 
much more stabilized situation than has 
existed during the past few months. 


A Statesman in Business 
(Continued from page 16) 


Mr. Cortelyou presides maintain al- 
ways the highest technical standards, 
it is rather for their outstanding 
moral and ethical standards, and de- 
veloped ideals, that our trustees have 
conferred upon them this ‘Certificate 
of Appreciation.” Human values are 
the objectives we are now commemo- 
rating.” 

How Mr. Cortelyou is regarded 
by both the gas and electric industries 
of this country is illustrated by the 
fact that he is the only man who has 


ever been elected president of the 
American Gas Association and also 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 

In these days of strain, with selfish- 
ness and ruthlessness all too prev- 
alent, it is refreshing to have a cor- 
poration head observe, as Mr. Cortel- 
you recently observed, when pointing 
out at headquarters some of the 
tributes his company had paid to 
veteran employees, “We here believe 
in sentiment in business.” 
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ALUMINUM Co. or AMERICA—Announced 
10% reduction in all salaries and wages. 

AMERICAN Can Co.—Has increased pro- 
duction at Newcastle, Pa., plant to meet 
heavier demands for milk containers. <A 
night force of employees is supplementing 
activity. 

AMERICAN Raprator & STANDARD SANI- 
TARY Corp.—Put into effect pre-war prices 
on heating equipment. Also decided to 
suspend monthly payments until Fall. Thus 
home owners can install heating during 
Summer and wait till Fall to start paying. 

ATLANTIC Coast Line—Omitted quar- 
terly dividend on capital stock. Last pay- 
ment $1 on March 10, 1932. 

BenprIx AVIATION Corp.—Omitted quar- 
terly dividend on common. Last payment 
15 cents a share on April 1, 1932. Because 
of low price, directors decided to buy a 
substantial block of Bendix Aviation stock 
ii the open market. Corporation is in ex- 
cellent cash position, having neither bank 
loans nor funded debt. 

BorG-WaARNER Corp.— Sales of repair 
parts have held up well so far this year 
and are about on a par with 1931. 

CHRYSLER Corp.—Retail deliveries of 
De Soto cars in first four months of this 
year totaled 10,363, compared with 8,287 
in corresponding 1931 period, an increase 
of 25%. Combined De Soto and Plymouth 
sales for first four months totaled 16,686 
cars, against 10,407 for like period of 1931, 
an increase of 60%. 

Cities SrervicE—Passed dividends on all 
classes of preferred and common stocks. 

CoMMONWEALTH Epison—lIllinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce granted company author- 
ity to sell $18,000,000 of 5%4% 30-year 
first mortgage bonds, to finance extensions 
additions and improvements in properties 
and for purchase of additional property. 
Part of expenditures have already been 
made. 

CoNSOLIDATED Ort Co.—Suit filed in 
Federal Court by W. R. Carney and wife, 
of Chicago, Prairie stockholders, asking 
that merger of company, Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. and Prairie Pipe Line Co., be declared 
void on grounds that Prairie Pipe Line 
and Prairie Oil & Gas were in better finan- 
cial condition than Sinclair. 

Du Pont pe NEemours—Rubber prod- 
ucts branch has developed new light-weight 
water-proof material with dull-surfaced 
softness of suede to be offered under name 
of doe-tex. New material is being used 
for men’s and women’s sport garments, 
shoes, belts, handbags, dress accessories, 
novelties, bookbindings and household 
articles. 

Fisk Rusper—Receivers said, in their 
opinion, proposed action of recently formed 
Eberstadt committee in endeavoring to 
effect an immediate partial cash payment 
of at least 20% of bonds and notes was 
unnecessary and likely to affect injuriously 
interests of bond and note holders. 

Forp Motor Co.—Extraordinary charges 
of substantial amounts contributed to defi- 
cit in 1931. Of indicated loss of $53,586,000 
shown by statement, roughly $20,000,000 
represented cost of developing new models. 


Digest of Corporation News 


One phase alone of experimental work 
cost $7,000,000. 

GENERAL Exectric—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 10 cents a share on common. 
Previously 25 cents was paid quarterly. 

GENERAL Morors_ Corp. — Indications 
that sales in May, 1932, again exceeded 
production. 

GENERAL Rattway SIGNAL — Declared 
dividend of 25 cents a share on common. 
Last payment 75 cents a share on April 1, 
1932. 

GoopyEAR TirE & RusBer—Subsidiary 
has suspended production at its plant at 
Goodyear, Conn. For past eight years 
plant operated continuously day and night, 
employing 500 workers. 

KreuGer & Tott—Swedish Cabinet has 
decided to end Kreuger & Toll and asso- 
ciated moratoriums and apply terms of 
new Kreuger statute to management of 
the bankrupt companies concerned. 

McKeesport Tin PLratE—Currently op- 
erating at 82% of capacity, which rate was 
established April 1, 1932. During first 
quarter company operated at 50%. 

MontTcoMERY Warp—Onmitted quarterly 
dividend on class “A” stock. Last payment 
$1.75 a share on April 1, 1932. 

PARAMOUNT-PuBLIX Corp.—Palace and 
Melba theatres in Dallas as well as leading 
Publix houses in Fort Worth, Houston, 
San Antonio, Amarillo and Abilene will 





be closed for the remainder of the Summer. 

St. Louis SAN Francisco RAILway— 
Talk in financial circles indicates prepara- 
tion of plan to revise capitalization in con- 
formity with recent order of Interstate 
Commerce Commission is proceeding and 
might result in an announcement shortly. 
Commission directed road to present by 
July 1, 1932, a recapitalization plan as 
condition to receipt of a $1,800,000 loan 
from Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

STANDARD Ort or Kansas—wWill con- 
struct eight-inch pipe line from refinery 
at Neodesha, Kan., to Ritz Canton Pool. 
at estimated cost of approximately 
$1,250,000. 

STANDARD Or Co. or Kentucky—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 30 cents a 
share. Previously paid 40 cents. 

STANDARD O1L or N. J.—Has received 
contracts from Navy Department for 
165,600 barrels of grade A fuel oil for 
$163,380; 115,000 barrels of grade C fuel 
oil for $88,625, and 4,500 barrels of fuel 
oil for diesel engines, for $7,200. 

Swirt & Co.—Declared quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share, compared with 
paymerts of 50 cents maintained through 
1931 and first quarter of this year. 

Union Carsip—E & Carson — Declared 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents a share. 
On April 1, 1932, 50 cents was paid, prior 
to which 65 cents was paid quarterly. 














1933 CHICAGO 


DISON SERVICE will supply 
electricity for light, power, and 
electric display features at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1933. 
Above is shown the construction 
es on the Electrical Group 


uildings as seen from the Hall of 


COMMONWEALTH 


CHICAGO, 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Science on the mainland. On the 
left is Radio Hall; in the center is 
Communications Hall; to the right 
is the Electrical group. The 1933 
Chicago World’s Fair opens June 
1, 1933 and remains open until 
November 1, 1933. 


EDISON COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 
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Can Price Wrecking Be Stopped? Harwood 

We NS on ht te ale ae May 1 
PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY 

While Business Pauses Electricity Marches 

On! Harwood F. PROPIA. 3 sodicsaesive June 15 
Bargains in Utility Securities, 
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QUINN, THEODORE K. 
See Men of To-Morrow. 
RADIO INDUSTRY 
Outsell Your Competitor by Outthinking Him. 
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Getting Business Back to the Rails. Morgan 
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Norge’s Secret of 16 Months of Sales Increase. 
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Their Jobs in 1932. Jack Klein........ Jan. 1 
Getting the Most Out of Sales Promotion. 
I ES nani rads. cckoca aia caeaiinn Apr. 1 
Sell—But Make a Profit! Charles G. Mul- 
RO TEEN eT Cr eee eR ei 
SELFRIDGE, H. GORDON 


Selfridge, British Store-King, Talks on OR- 

GI TEN. | 900seeosencsSescwncccas May 15 
SHIPPING 

What’s Ahead for American Ships? Dudley 

ENN “Selae nisi 5 4 sk CSR DA eOEE So kaddsamneos an. 15 
STOCKS 

Favorite Stocks of Big Men Richard S 

MIRE coach sceaessiainaadsaerseciansan Jan. 15 
Security Market Forecast for 1932. R. W. 

PC MMOEEDE «isdn aviadsnencisacaadviewnieaces Jan. 15 
Making Reports to Stockholders Tell the 

Truth. Henry Sweeney .............. April 1 
Executives Pick Favorite Stocks. Richard S. 

RENIN. SS aac dsa peas Sacuisaaanas.som atin April 15 
Record Number of Stockholders Show Pub- 

lic’s Faith. Dr. Daniel Starch........... May 1 


Inflated Treasuries and Deflated Stockholders. 


MPI, "SRONMINE | (4 cai5.ced:sinasson sins aclenid June 1 
Should Rich Corporations Return Stockholders’ 

Cash? Benjamin Graham.............. June 15 
Bargains in Utility Securities. 

MEE MOEN cass cavecesnsindaascsaesseeeeie June 15 


Wall Street Pointers. Article each issue. 

Stock Guide. Article each issue. 

Stock Market Outlook. Article each issue. 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 

See Automotive Industry. 


TAXATION 
How Newspaper’s War on Waste Cut In- 
diana’s Taxes. Donald Hoover........ June 1 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
Make Your Trade Association Make Monev 
Par Sak Ws T. Nas c ee ssisieascines Jan. 1 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Should Unemploymertt Insurance Be 
pulsory? E. S. Cowdrick 
U. S. STEEL CORPORATION 
See Irvin, William A. 
UPSON COMPANY 
Six Ideas that Brought Extra Dividends 
man Bruce 


Cc om- 


. Nor- 








INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES | 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 

Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 














A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Gratitude 


A man bought a sawmill and after he 
had paid for it, said to the former owner: 

“Friend, since you tell me you’re going 
to leave here, I wish you’d give me a few 
pointers on how to make the mill pay.” 

The former owner of the mill laughed 
and explained, “Stranger, this here mill 
was left to me by grandma, and the patch 
where I got my timber from belonged to 
my fust wife, so I didn’t have to invest 
nothing. My two boys cut the log gratis, 
and Pearl—she’s my niece—toted ’em down 
kere free of charge. Me and my third 
wife run the mill, so that part didn’t cost 
no overhead. I worked this mill that way 
for two years and lost $9,000. Good luck 
to ye!”—$5 prize to C. E. Beam, States- 
ville, N. C. 


The Last Hole 


A minister had been beaten badly on 
the links by a parishioner thirty years his 
senior, and was rather disgruntled. 

“Cheer up,” his opponent said. “Remem- 
ber, you win at the finish. You'll prob- 
ably be burying me some day.” 

“Even then,” said the minister, “it will 
be your hole.”—Efficiency Magazine. 


Feeble But Alert 


The wealthy old lady was very ill and 
sent for her lawyer to make her will. “I 
wish to explain to you,” she said weakly, 
“about disposing of my property.” 


The lawyer was sympathetic. “There, 
there, don’t worry about it,’ he said 
soothingly, “just leave it to me.” 


“Oh, well,” said the old lady, resignedly, 
“T suppose I might as well. You'll get it 
aliyway.”—Exchange. 


In This Motoring Age 

The little city girl stood and watched 
the farmer milk the only cow he had. 

The next morning, the farmer was much 
excited, as the cow had been stolen during 
the night. 

Farmer: “Drat the thief that stole that 
cow. He’s miles away from here by now.” 

Little Girl: “I wouldn’t worry ’bout it, 
Mister, they can’t get so far away with it, 
‘cause you drained her crank-case last 
night.” —Clipped. 


A Good Trick 
Small Boy: 
dimes ?” 
Mr. Birdsell: “With pleasure.” 
Small Boy: “Then make it four, and 
thoroughly enjoy yourself.”—Exchange. 


“Will you lend me two 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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READJUSTMENT 


Management in this period of readjustment is analyzing every 
phase of its business in order to develop and strengthen its earning 
power. Among other problems it is studying plant locations in 
relation to economies of operation and local taxation. It is elimi- 
nating waste in production — making more efficient its manu- 
facturing facilities and steam processes. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, since its earliest 
beginning, has been assisting companies in problems of readjust- 
ments. Its experience in working on situations demanding a broad 
knowledge of fundamental economics is matched by its technical 
skill in solving modern engineering problems. 

For information address our New York Office, 90 Broad Street. 


STONE « WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 

















“Everybody's © 
doing it!” 


7 out of 10 smokers inhale knowingly — 
the other 3 inhale unknowingly 


O you inhale? 7 out of 10 
smokers know they inhale. 
The other 3 inhale without 
realizing it. Every smoker inhales 
—for every smoker breathes in 
some part of the smoke he or 
she draws out of a cigarette. 
Do you inhale? Of course you 
do! Lucky Strike has dared to raise 
this vital question . . . because 
certain impurities concealed in 
even the finest, mildest tobacco 
leaves are removed by Luckies’ 
famous purifying process. Luckies 


created that process. Only Luckies 
have it! 

Do you inhale? More than 
20,000 physicians, after Luckies 
had been furnished them for 
tests, basing their opinions on their 
smoking experience, stated that 
Luckies are less irritating to the 
throat than other cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 





against irritation — against cough 





O. K. AMERICA—TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE — 60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras, 
and famous Lucky Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B.C. networks. 


of Copr., 1982 
’ The American 
Tobacco Co 

















